Cultural  Tourism 
Institute  on  tap 

The  Missoula  Cultural  Council  will  host  at 
three-day  Cultural  Tourism  Marketing  Institute, 
Feb.  23-26  at  the  Holiday  Inn  in  Missoula. 

The  conference  is  aimed  at  providing  commu¬ 
nity  leaders,  nonprofits  and  businesses  with  the 
marketing  tools  they  need  to  participate  in  the 
upswing  in  cultural  tourism.  “I’d  like  to  make  it 
abundantly  clear  that  we  want  the  arts  community 
involved,”  said  Cultural  Council  executive 
director  Mark  Martin. 

The  Montana  Arts  Council  is  collaborating  on 
the  event,  along  with  Travel  Montana.  “Cultural 
tourism  is  gaining  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  local 
communities,”  notes  MAC  executive  director 
Arlynn  Fishbaugh.  “It  can  provide  a  great  way  for 
artists  and  arts  organizations  to  boost  sales.” 

Fishbaugh  also  advocates  building  stronger 
partnerships 
between  arts  and 
tourism  industries. 

“It  can  be  very 
beneficial  if  both 
sides  approach  the 
endeavor  from  the 
aspect  of ‘here’s 
what  we  can  offer 
each  o,ther,"’  she  adds. 

Conference  attendees  will  have  ample  opportu¬ 
nity  to  take  advantage  of  Missoula’s  many  cultural 
amenities.  Special  events  include  a  reception 
Wednesday  night  at  The  University  of  Montana's 
Meloy  Gallery;  a  visit  to  the  Missoula  Public 
Library’s  Smithsonian  Exhibit  on  Thursday;  and  a 
progressive  lunch  tour  of  Missoula  art  galleries  at 
noon  Friday,  followed  by  a  variety  of  theatre 
options  that  evening.  “We  want  to  use  what’s 
happening  here  as  examples  of  what  cultural 
tourism  can  be,”  says  Martin. 

The  Institute  begins  Thursday  morning  with  an 
overview  of  cultural  tourism  marketing,  presented 
by  Ed  Mahoney,  an  associate  professor  and 
extension  specialist  at  Michigan  State  University. 
Mahoney’s  areas  of  expertise  include  strategic 
planning,  cooperative  tourism  development, 
customer  service,  recreational  and  tourism 
marketing,  marketing  research  and  economic 
impact  assessments.  Case  studies  of  cultural 
tourism  projects  in  St.  Ignatius  and  Missoula  will 
follow. 

On  Friday  morning,  Mahoney  continues  to 
explore  models  and  concepts  of  cultural  tourism. 
Examples  of  projects  both  fully-formed  and  in  the 
developmental  stage  will  follow.  These  models 
include  the  formation  of  cultural  tourism  corridors 
throughout  Montana;  examples  of  sustainable 
fundraising  events  for  arts  organizations;  and  an 
inaugural  book  festival  slated  for  next  fall  in 
Missoula.  The  afternoon  concludes  with  more 
marketing  strategies  by  Mahoney. 

Saturday’s  concurrent  sessions  include  commu¬ 
nity  planning  for  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Bicentennial 
and  SuperHost  Training.  An  exhibit  hall  is  also 
part  of  the  event. 

The  registration  fee,  which  includes  a  marketing 
handbook,  is  $50  until  Feb.  1  and  $65  thereafter. 
For  complete  details,  call  the  Missoula  Cultural 
Council  at  406-721-9620;  address  email  inquiries 
to:  mcc@bigsky.net;  or  visit  the  website  at 
www.missoulacultural.org. 

The  Governor’s  Conference  on  Tourism, 
scheduled  for  April  10-11  at  Big  Sky,  will  also 
feature  presentations  on  cultural  tourism.  For 
details,  call  Travel  Montana  at  444-2654. 


Four  of  the  state’s  major  museums  offer  a  break  from 
winter’s  bluster  with  annual  art  auctions. 

The  Art  Museum  of  Missoula  opened  its  Art  Auction 
Exhibition  in  early  December  for  silent  bidding.  The 
show  continues  through  the  live  auction  event,  5:30  p.m. 
Jan.  29  at  The  University  of  Montana’s  UC  Commons. 
A  reception  is  set  for  5-8  p.m.  Jan.  7  at  the  museum. 

The  auction  promises  “something  for  everyone,”  says 
curator  Stephen  Glueckert,  with  a  wide  array  of  original 
items. 

The  exhibit  and  silent  bidding  are  also  available 
online  at  www.artmissoula.org.  Call  728-0447  for 
details. 

The  Hockaday  Museum  of  Art  in  Kalispell  entwines  a 
silent  auction  with  the  Beaux  Arts  Ball  -  a  festive 
fundraiser  that  dates  back  to  the  museum’s  inception  in 
1967.  This  year’s  ball  is  slated  for  Feb.  12  at  the 
Hockaday  and  includes  champagne,  hors  d’oeuvres, 
swing  music  and  a  silent  auction.  Tickets  are  $50  per 
couple* 

Bidding  for  the  auction  will  conclude  at  midnight 
Feb.  12  and  all  proceeds  will  directly  fund  museum 
programs.  For  details,  call  755-5268  or  email 
Hockaday@bigsky.net. 

The  Yellowstone  Art  Museum  in  Billings  launches  its 
Annual  Art  Auction  Exhibition  Jan.  29,  with  the  live 
auction  slated  for  March  11.  More  than  150  works  of 


A  beautiful  gift  to  the  city 
and  citizens  of  Big  Timber 
was  unveiled  on  July  4,  1999, 
in  the  form  of  a  life-size 
bronze  statue  of  a  running 
horse  titled  “Free  Spirit.”  The 
statue,  by  Big  Timber  sculptor 
Dave  Hodges,  has  been  placed 
in  the  City  Park  alongside  the 
main  street  through  town.  This 
handsome  sculpture  was  pre¬ 
sented  in  memory  of  Kristine 
and  Ole  Solberg  by  the  Estate 
of  Kristine  Solberg  and  other 
members  of  their  family,  represented  by  her  sister, 
Helen  Osen  of  Livingston. 

At  a  dedication  ceremony  on  July  4, 1999,  many 
members  of  the  family  and  friends  heard  the  artist  de¬ 
scribe  the  value  and  inspiration  of  public  art  and  how 
such  work  enriches  a  community. 

It  was  Kristine  Solberg’s  wish  that  such  a  free-spir¬ 
ited  horse  be  cast  in  bronze  to  memorialize  her  family 
and  its  connection  to  our  western  culture.  With  this 
wish  in  mind,  Helen  and  husband  Tom  Osen  selected 
Dave  Hodges  to  sculpt  the  horse. 

Dave  is  a  long-time  rancher,  artist  and  resident  of 


contemporary  art  by  eminent  artists  from  throughout  the 
region  are  on  the  auction  block,  with  proceeds  support¬ 
ing  educational  programs.  For  details,  call  256-6804  or 
visit  the  website,  yelIowstone.artmuseum.org. 

Great  Falls  is  a  hive  of  western  art  from  March  15-19. 
At  the  center  of  all  this  activity  is  the  C.M.  Russell 
Auction  of  Original  Western  Art,  March  15-18  at  the 
Heritage  Inn.  Now  in  its  32nd  year,  the  auction  is 
sponsored  by  the  Great  Falls  Advertising  Federation  for 
the  benefit  of  the  C.M.  Russell  Museum. 

Honored  guest  at  this  year’s  event  is  Clyde  Aspevig, 
whose  impressive  roster  of  accomplishments  includes 
twice  receiving  the  Prix  de  West  Award  from  the 
National  Cowboy  Hall  of  Fame  and  Western  Heritage 
Center  in  Oklahoma  City.  Collectors  Kelly  and  Susan 
Clay  are  Honorary  Co-Chairmen. 

The  auction  exhibit  is  on  display  at  the  museum 
March  7-18,  with  the  main  auction  slated  for  7  p.m. 
Friday  and  Saturday,  March  17-18  at  the  Heritage  Inn. 
For  details,  call  800-803-3351. 

Other  events  include  the  Western  Heritage  Artists 
Show,  March  15-19  at  the  Holiday  Inn;  Native  Ameri¬ 
can  Art  Show,  March  16-19  at  the  Fairgrounds’  Trades 
and  Industries  Building;  Jay  Contway  and  Friends  Art 
Show,  March  16-19  at  the  Fairgrounds’  Exhibition  Hall; 
and  the  Manitou  Gallery  Auction  and  Show,  March  16- 
18  at  the  Townhouse  Inn. 

horse  to  race  forever 

Big  Timber.  Many  admire  his  sculp¬ 
tures,  which  sensitively  portray  the 
animals  he  has  come  to  know  through 
ranching  and  hunting.  During  his  ca¬ 
reer,  he  has  won  many  awards 
throughout  the  west  and  is  popular 
with  collectors  across  the  nation. 

The  number  of  viewers  who  have 
come  to  Big  Timber  to  see  the  statue 
has  been  a  most  pleasant  surprise. 
There  have  been  calls  from  other 
communities  in  the  state  about  similar 
public  installations  of  sculpture. 


Grant  Update 


*  Opportunity  Grant  funding  is  still  available. 

*  Organizational  Excellence,  Tour  Fee  Support 

and  Arts  Are  Central  applications  will  be 
mailed  in  January. 

*  Professional  Development  Grant  funds  are 

fully  expended  for  projects  through  June  30. 

*  See  the  back  inside  cover  for  details  on  grant 

programs. 


January/Feburary/March  2000 

Providing  information  to  Montana  arts  communities  through  funding  by  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the  State  of  Montana  | 


Montana  Arts  Council 


And  the  winners  are  ... 


“Ascension  and  Pentecost," 
Kathleen  Mollohan 


The  Montana  Arts  Council  announces  eight 
winners  for  its  FY2000  Individual  Artist 
Fellowships.  The  Visual  Arts  Fellowship  panel 
considered  112  applications  and  made 
recommendations  to  the  Montana  Arts  Council 
members,  who  then  made  the  final  selection 
Nov.  5  during  a  meeing  in  Missoula. 

The  winners  are  Daniel  Clasby,  Patricia 
Forsberg,  Darren  Guyaz,  Neil  Jussila,  Kathleen 
Mollohan,  Richard  Penziner,  James  Poulson  and 
Rosalie  Wynkoop. 

The  panel  consisted  of  Gary  Schildt,  Sherry 
Sander,  Tom  Murphy,  Jim  Poor  and  Jackie 
Parsons. 

For  a  complete  story  and  more  images  of  the 
artists’  work,  see  page  5. 


“Butte  Man,"  Neil  Jussila 


Museums  plan  winter  auctions 


“Free  Spirit,"  by  Dave  Hodges 
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Museum 
receives 
IMLS  grant 

Thanks  to  a 
two-year  grant 
from  the  Federal 
Institute  of 
Museum  and 
Library  Services 
(IMLS),  the 
Historical 
Museum  at  Fort 
Missoula  will  be 
able  to  expand 
its  educational 
offerings  to  area 
schools,  offer 
more  programs 
and  upgrade  its 
collections 
storage  facility. 

The  grant  also 
will  enable  the 
museum  to 
complete  a  new 
exhibit  about 
Italian  detainees 
at  Fort  Missoula 
and  the  Japa- 
nese-American 
experience 
during  World 
War  II. 

The  museum, 
which  was  given 
$51,436,  was 
among  186  grant 
recipients  out  of 
973  applicants. 
The  IMLS  award 
is  based  entirely 
upon  merit. 

“We  feel 
extremely 
fortunate,"  said 
executive 
director  Bob 
Brown.  “To  be 
acknowledged 
as  one  of  the 
best  by  your 
peers  is  tremen¬ 
dously  gratify¬ 
ing." 

The  IMLS  is  a 
federal  granting 
agency,  located 
in  Washington, 
D.C.,  that  fosters 
leadership, 
innovation  and  a 
lifetime  of 
learning  by 
supporting 
museums  and 
libraries. 


State  of  the  Arts  •  January/February/March  2000 

Sn  just  a  few  minutes  you  can  fill  out ... 


Ami ’s  Addendum 

-pm 

Arlynn  Fishbaugh,  Executive  Director 

Announcing  the  FY2001-2006  Strategic  Plan 


The  Montana  Arts  Council  has  been  fully 
enveloped  in  the  development  of  our  FY2001- 
2006  Strategic  Plan,  based  on  the  strong  and 
articulate  response  to  our  Statewide  Conver¬ 
sation  on  the  Arts  survey  included  in  the 
September/October  issue  of  the  newsletter  and 
public  meetings  held  at  a  variety  of  sites  this 
fall. 

I’ll  begin  this  Addendum  with  an  “executive 
summary”  of  the  findings  of  the  rich  public 
input  that  was  used  to  draft  a  bold  and  exciting 
Strategic  Plan  for  the  arts  in  Montana  in  the 
next  century. 

The  complete  plan  is  included  in  this  issue  of 
the  newsletter  for  your  response.  Does  it  speak 
to  the  issues  raised  in  the  statewide  conversa¬ 
tions  and  the  surveys?  Do  you  have  sugges¬ 
tions  for  how  we  can  strengthen  it?  We  are 
eager  to  hear  your  response  to  this  plan,  and 
have  enclosed  a  response  form  to  make  it  easy 
for  you  to  respond  to  us.  You  may  do  so 
directly  on  our  website  at  www.art.state.mt.us 
or  through  email  by  writing  to  us  at  mac@ 
state. mt. us.  We  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you! 

An  Overview  of  the 
Planning  Process 

To  develop  the  2001-2006  Strategic  Plan,  the 
Montana  Arts  Council  (MAC)  collaborated 
with  Louise  Stevens  and  ArtsMarket 
Consulting  in  Bozeman.  ArtsMarket  is  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  one  of  the  finest  arts-planning 
consultants  in  the  nation.  The  resultant  process 
is  the  most  comprehensive  in  the  agency’s 
history. 

•  Ensuring  broad  public  participation.  One 
of  the  primary  goals  of  the  process  was  to 
create  as  much  meaningful  participation  as 
possible  by  the  arts  community  and  the  general 
public.  MAC  also  wanted  to  expand  partici¬ 
pation  beyond  public  meetings  since  attendance 
at  these  events  has  typically  been  small  in  the 
past,  despite  its  best  efforts  at  publicity  and 
ample  notice. 

•  Focus  groups.  The  process  began  with  four 
six-member  focus  groups  targeted  to  include: 

1)  grantees,  2)  artists,  3)  underserved  indivi¬ 
duals  and  4)  the  general  public.  The  focus 
groups  identified  critical  issues  facing  the  arts 
in  Montana.  Arts  educators  were  also  heavily 
involved  in  establishing  issues  through  work 
accomplished  in  an  extensive  arts  education 
evaluation  done  in  1998. 

•  Surveys.  Ten  thousand  Montanans  were 
invited  to  participate  in  a  Statewide  Conver¬ 
sation  on  the  Arts  survey.  Six  thousand 
individuals  were  on  the  Montana  Arts  Council 
database;  the  other  four  thousand  people  were 
members  of  the  general  public;  surveys  were 
distributed  in  a  variety  of  locations  throughout 
the  state  to  solicit  opinions.  All  legislators  also 
received  MAC  surveys. 

The  survey  asked  people  to  prioritize  critical 
issues  and  identify  any  others  they  believed 
important.  The  survey  was  also  posted  on 
MAC’S  website.  A  drawing  for  $200  was 
offered  to  boost  response,  which  totaled  760. 
Most  of  those  responses  came  from  the  6,000 
individuals  on  the  Arts  Council’s  database. 

•  Situational  Analysis.  Research  of 
Montana’s  current  economic  and  educational 
climate  and  population  was  undertaken  to 
provide  a  broader  context  to  shape  priorities 
and  goals. 

•  Economic  Impact  Survey.  MAC’S  recently 
completed  study  “Economic  Activity  of 
Montana’s  Non-profit  Arts  Industry”  also 
served  as  a  catalyst  for  examining  in  greater 
depth  the  arts  and  Montana’s  economy. 

•  Arts  Education  Program  Evaluation. 

This  evaluation  was  completed  in  1998.  The 
evaluation  forms  a  core  in  developing  arts 
education  strategies. 


•  Fieldwork.  Fieldwork  done  by  staff  during 
the  year  throughout  the  state  was  also  included. 

•  Personal  Interviews.  One-on-one  inter¬ 
views  were  or  will  be  conducted  with  the  Arts 
Council’s  15  members,  staff,  other  state  agencies 
and  arts  education  leaders. 

•  Staff  and  Council  Retreat.  A  Council 
member/staff  retreat,  facilitated  by  Louise 
Stevens,  was  held  in  early  October  to  take  all  of 
the  above  public  input  and  draft  the  plan. 

Council  members  attending  were  Bill  Frazier, 
Rick  Halmes  and  Jackie  Parsons. 

•  Roundtables.  To  boost  public  input,  a  series 
of  roundtables  were  held  in  Billings  with: 

Growth  thru  Art  (people  with  disabilities);  the 
Southside  Hispanic  community;  and  business 
leaders.  A  teleconference  with  arts  education 
leaders  from  across  the  state  was  also  held  in 
late  October. 

•  Public  Meetings.  Six  public  meetings 
helped  develop  tactics  for  the  draft  plan  before  it 
was  presented  statewide.  The  meetings  were  held 
at  two  rural  towns  in  northwestern  Montana, 
Libby  and  Eureka,  and  two  cities  with  a  large 
concentration  of  artists  and  arts  groups,  Bozeman 
and  Missoula.  Also,  meetings  were  held  on  two 
Indian 
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Montanans’  art-related  priorities 
include  keeping  arts  teachers  in  the 
schools  and  increaasing  the  public’s 
value  of  arts  education. 


Reser¬ 
vations 
in 

eastern 
Mon¬ 
tana, 

Crow  Agency  and  Northern  Cheyenne. 

•  Draft  Document.  A  final  draft  of  the  plan 

was  developed  for  the  November  1999  Montana 
Arts  Council  meeting. 

•  Other  Methods  for  Public  Involvement.  The 
draft  plan  is  available  for  public  comment 
through  MAC’S  website  and  this  newsletter. 
MAC  is  also  publicizing,  through  newspapers 
and  radio  statewide,  the  plan’s  availability  for 
public  comment. 

•  Plan  finalization  and  ratification.  Public 
comment  on  the  draft  plan  will  be  woven  into  the 
final  document,  reviewed  and  ratified  at  MAC’S 
February  2000  meeting. 

Executive  Summary  of 
Statewide  Conversations 
on  the  Arts 

A  variety  of  methods  were  used  to  create  the 
Montana  Arts  Council’s  2001-2006  Strategic 
Plan.  This  effort  was  designed  to  involve  as 
much  public  input  as  possible.  The  resultant  plan 
is  very  much  driven  by  the  wishes  of  the 
Montana  public. 

Statewide  Conversation  on  the  Arts  Survey. 
The  Montana  Arts  Council  began  its  strategic 
planning  process  in  the  late  summer  of  1999. 
These  efforts  started  with  four  different 
six-member  focus  groups  (grantees,  artists, 
“underserved”  individuals  [in  this  case, 
non-grantees]  and  the  general  public).  They 
were  asked  to  identify  the  most  critical  issues  the 
Arts  Council  should  address  in  the  2001-2006 
Strategic  Plan.  This  research  was  conducted  in 
half-hour  phone  interviews  by  ArtsMarket  of 
Bozeman. 

Nineteen  primary  issues  emerged  in  these 
conversations.  These  issues  were  those  used  in 
the  Statewide  Conversation  on  the  Arts  survey, 
asking  Montanans  to  rank  their  importance  on  a 
scale  of  one  (not  important)  to  four  (very 
important).  Sixteen  of  these  nineteen  issues 
ranked  above  a  score  of  three,  indicating  they 
were  important  for  the  Arts  Council  to  address  in 
its  plan. 

Primary  issues  in  priority  order 

1. 

2. 


Teach  the  public  about  the  economic 
impact  of  the  arts. 

Leverage  more  money  for  arts  from 
businesses  and  foundations. 

Expand  statewide  opportunities  for  artists 
to  sell  work. 

Maintain  and  increase  grant  support  for 
artists  and  arts  organizations. 

Increase  state  arts  funding. 

Help  organizations  build  audiences. 
Develop  statewide  coalitions  between 
businesses  and  the  arts. 

Expand  national  opportunities  for 
Montana  artists  and  arts  groups. 

Create  new  business  opportunities  for 
artists  and  arts  groups. 

12.  Reinforce  the  growing  reputation  of 
Montana  artists. 

13.  Increase  professional  development  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  artists  and  arts  organizations. 

14.  Use  the  arts  to  attract  more  visitors  to 
Montana. 

15.  Maintain  and  expand  the  agency’s 
newsletter,  “State  of  the  Arts.” 

16.  Leverage  investment  in  Montana  as  the 
West’s  premier  cultural  destination. 


The  three  issues  that  ranked  below  “some¬ 
what  important”: 

1.  Establishing  a  brand  identity  for  Montana 
artists. 

2.  Providing  long-distance  learning  oppor¬ 
tunities. 

3.  Increasing  the  price  of  beef  and  wheat  in 
Montana. 

Interesting  facts  regarding  the 

survey  responses: 


There  was  only  a  14%  variance  in 
scoring  from  the  #1  issue  and  the  #14  issue 
on  the  above  list,  implying  there  are  major 
expectations  of  the  arts  community  and 
the  general  public  about  strong  needs 
here. 


Help  keep  arts  teachers  in  schools. 

Increase  the  public’s  value  of  arts  education. 


•  The  survey  asked  individuals  to  identify 
their  relationship  to  the  arts.  The  respondents 
were: 

42%  artists 

11%  educators 

9%  general  public 

9%  arts  board  members/volunteers 

7%  arts  managers 

8%  other 

1%  legislators 

13%  no  category  indicated 

•  Zip  codes  were  also  tracked.  As  a  result: 
41%  live  in  rural  communities 

36%  live  in  urban  communities  (the  six 
largest  cities  in  Montana) 

23%  provided  no  zip  codes 

•  The  top  issues  of  most  importance, 
individually,  to  the  group  as  a  whole  were: 

1.  Keeping  arts  teachers  in  schools 

2.  Increasing  the  value  of  arts  education 

3.  Increasing  state  arts  funding 

4.  Expanding  statewide  opportunities  for 
artists  to  sell  work. 

•  Rural  respondents  also  identified  the 
price  of  wheat  and  beef  in  their  top  three 
issues,  which  is  of  importance  since  in  the 
overall  ranking  of  all  issues  it  placed  last. 

•  People  living  in  rural  areas  also  included 
two  additional  choices  in  their  top-priority 
list: 

1.  Teaching  the  community  about  the 
economic  importance  of  the  arts. 

2.  Maintaining  and  increasing  the  grant 
support  to  artists  and  arts  organizations. 

•  People  living  in  the  cities  also  indicated 
that  it  was  important  to  leverage  and  stimulate 
more  funding  from  business  and  foundations. 

•  Increasing  grant  funding  was  important 
to  most  everyone.  Artists  scored  this  at  3.53 
(of  a  possible  4  points),  arts  managers  at  3.55 
and  the  general  public  a  very  strong  3.29. 

•  Arts  education  is  the  top  scorer  by 
everyone,  both  in  terms  of  the  need  to 
reinforce  the  value  of  arts  education  and 
keeping  arts  teachers  in  school. 
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•  There  were  rarely  extreme  variations  in  the 
types  of  answers  given  when  comparing  types  of 
people.  For  instance,  both  artists  and  the  general 
public  thought  it  extremely  important  to  expand 
statewide  and  national  opportunities  for  artists  to 
sell  work. 

Situational  Analysis 

For  the  first  time,  the  Montana  Arts  Council 
developed  an  official  situational  analysis  of  the 
state’s  economy,  populations,  and  education 
profiles.  This  analysis  provided  a  broader  context 
in  which  to  develop  this  plan.  Among  the  most 
pertinent  information: 

Agriculture,  Employment  and  the  Economy 

V  Agriculture  is  the  state’s  #1  income  producing 

industry,  but  ag  prices  hover  at  Depression 
Era  levels. 

V  Montana,  overall,  is  diversifying  from  agricul¬ 

ture  to  service  and  trade  industries. 

V  Economic  growth  is  not  spread  evenly  across 

the  state. 

V  Tourism  is  the  #2  (and  growing)  income- 

producing 
industry. 

V  Montana  is  50th 

in  the  nation  in 
average  annual 
wages  of 
$22,500. 


For  a  complete  look 
at  other  fascinating 
info  on  Montana  in 
the  Situational 
Analysis,  log  on  to 
the  MAC  website  at 
www.art.state.mt.  us 


Populations  and 
Migrations 

V  Increased 

numbers  of 

retirees  are  moving  in  to  the  state. 

V  Only  9%  of  Montanans  would  consider 

relocating  out  of  state  for  money,  presumably 
choosing  to  stay  because  of  “quality  of  life.” 
V The  state’s  population  is  expected  to  grow 
25%  by  2025. 

Tourism 

V  68%  of  Montanans  responding  to  a  survey 

cited  the  main  advantage  of  tourism  to  be 
increasing  the  economy. 

Education 

V  Montanans  as  a  whole  are  well  educated. 

18%  hold  bachelor’s  degrees. 

V  Over  the  last  five  years  Montana  students 

placed  fourth  nationally  in  ACT  scores. 

V  Arts-education  content  standards  are  targeted 

to  be  in  place  in  Montana  schools  by  2005. 

Roundtables,  Public  Meetings  and  other  public 
input:  To  develop  tactics  for  this  plan,  a  series  of 
roundtables,  public  meetings  and  interviews 
were  held  as  described  earlier  in  the  Planning 
Process  section. 

The  resultant  FY2001-2006  Strategic  Plan  is 
monumentally  different  than  any  other  in  the 
agency’s  history: 

The  plan  is  designed  to  put 
MAC  on  the  leading  edge  by 
focusing  its  vision  outward  to 
not  only  strengthen  the  arts  in 
the  state,  but  also  help  boost 
Montana ’s  troubled  economy, 
stimulate  quality  of  life  and 
improve  education  throughout 
the  state. 

To  achieve  the  Arts  Council’s  leadership 
potential,  the  2001-2006  Strategic  Plan  focuses 
specifically  on  two  strategic  directions: 

Strategic  Direction  #1:  Arts  education 
Strategic  Direction  #2:  Economic 
development 

These  two  major  themes  above  include  a 
number  of  vitally  important  developmental  areas: 

•  Technical  assistance:  not  the  “same  old, 
same  old,”  but  programs  of  increased  substance 
and  sophistication. 

•  Community  development:  not  only  looking 
inward  at  the  arts,  but  outward,  as  arts  play  an 
increasingly  significant  role  in  strengthening 


Congrats  to  . . . 


Do  you  have  good  news?  Share  it 
with  us  by  email  or  mail  or  fax. 


Montana  painter  Anne  Appleby,  recipient 
of  the  Louis  Comfort  Tiffany  award  for  the 
visual  arts,  New  York  City.  Appleby  was 
also  a  featured  artist  in  the  recent  publication 
by  Kathan  Brown,  Why  Draw  a  Landscape, 
available  from  Crown  Point  Press,  20 
Hawthorne  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Helena  artist  Tim  Holmes,  whose  sculp¬ 
tures  were  the  backdrop  for  the  State  of  the 
World  Forum,  held  Oct.  1,  1999,  in  San 
Francisco.  Holmes  was  invited  to  show  his 
work  during  the  conference  because  its 
themes  of  human  struggle,  justice,  freedom 
and  spiritual  transformation  so  closely 
paralleled  the  issues  addressed  at  the  annual 
gathering  of  world  leaders.  Several  of  the 
Forum’s  co-chairs,  including  Archbishop 
Desmond  Tutu,  South  African  President 
Thabo  Mbeki  and  Madame  Jihan  Sadat  of 
Egypt,  own  Holmes’  sculptures. 

Missoula  artist  Monte  Dolack,  whose 
series  of  10  hand-painted  lithographs  adorn 
the  new  Adams  Event  Center  at  The  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Montana.  The  well-known  artist  and 
Arts  Council  member  created  the  “Action 
Figures”  series  in  response  to  a  Percent  for 
Public  Art  commission.  They  occupy  a  10- 
foot  by  15-foot  wall  at  the  center. 

Helena  painter  and  former  Arts  Council  mem¬ 
ber  Shirley  Cleary,  who  received  the  National 
Trout  Conservation  Award  in  Communication 
from  Trout  Unlimited  during  its  annual 
convention.  “I’m  very  flattered  to  be  the 
first  artist  to  receive  this  award,”  Cleary 
told  convention  attendees.  The  artist’s 
gouache  paintings  of  flyfishing  have  made 
her  one  of  the  most  popular  angling  artists 
in  the  nation.  Her  work  has  appeared  in 
sporting  and  conservation  journals,  as  well 
as  art  publications.  She’s  listed  in  “Who’s 
Who  in  American  Art”  and  “Samuel’s 
Contemporary  Western  Artist.”  She  also 
won  the  1 990  Oregon  Trout  Stamp  compe¬ 
tition  and  has  received  commissions  for 
artwork  used  by  the  state  of  Montana  for 
Water  Awareness  Month. 


“Dancer,”  Monte  Dolack 

Cathy  Weber,  a  visual  artist  from 
Dillon,  who  received  the  Athena  Award 
Celebrating  Activist  Women  Artists  during 
the  “Extraordinary  Art:  Beyond  the 
Museum  II”  exhibit.  Presented  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  the 
show  is  part  of  the  eighth  annual  USArtist 
Exposition.  Works  by  85  artists  throughout 
the  nation  address  physical  impairments 
and  challenges  as  well  as  mental  illness, 
violence,  trauma  and  chronic  or  terminal 
illness.  Five  pieces  from  Weber’s  “Grief 
Series,”  informed  by  the  illness  and  death 
of  her  partner  of  15  years,  were  included. 

A  show  of  these  paintings  is  scheduled  to 
open  at  the  Missoula  Museum  of  Art  in 
May  of  2000. 


‘Playing  a  Fish  Fall,”  Shirley  Cleary 


See  page  4  for  many  more  Congrats 


Montana’s  communities. 

•  Public  awareness:  a  continuation  of 
MAC’S  extensive  promotion  to  build  the  stature 
of  the  arts  and  grow  larger  local  support  for  arts 
organizations  and  artists. 

•  Stabilization:  amplification  of  financial  re¬ 
sources  from  MAC  and  other  areas.  More 
advanced  audience  and  board  development  is 
also  a  priority. 

•  Focus  on  arts  organizations  and  artists 
strengthening  their  economic  viability.  Not 
surprisingly  in  Montana’s  rural  setting,  artists 
work  in  isolation  and  need  ways  to  strengthen 
the  economic  viability  of  their  work. 

•  Increased  partnerships  to  ensure  excellence 
of  arts  education  in  the  schools.  Major  shifts  in 
focus  here  center  on  the  addition  of  the 
mandate  to  help  keep  arts  teachers  in  schools 
and  to  assist  in  implementing  first  time  arts 
content  standards  in  the  schools. 


Outcomes:  Four  significant 
outcomes  of  statewide  impor¬ 
tance  will  actively  be  in  process 
at  the  end  of  the  plan ’s  five 
years.  They  are: 

1.  Greater  respect  for 
Montana  arts  and  artists. 

2.  Greater  stability  in  the  arts 
industry. 

3.  Effective  arts  education. 

4.  Increased  public  awareness 
for,  and  pride  and  partici¬ 
pation  in,  the  arts  in 
Montana. 


State  of  the  Arts 


State  of  the  Arts  is  published  five  times  a 
year  by  the  Montana  Arts  Council. 

State  of  the  Arts  welcomes  submissions 
of  photographs  and  newsworthy  informa¬ 
tion  from  individual  artists  and  arts 
organizations.  The  deadline  for  submis¬ 
sions  is  March  1,  2000,  for  the  April/May/ 
June  issue.  Send  items  to:  Montana  Arts 


Council,  PO  Box  202201 ,  Helena,  MT 
59620-2201 ;  (406)  444-6430,  fax  (406) 
444-6548  or  email  at:  mac@state.mt.us. 

All  items  in  State  of  the  Arts  may  be 
reprinted  unless  otherwise  noted.  Please 
credit  the  Montana  Arts  Council  as  well  as 
any  byline. 
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...your  postcard  and  send  it  to  us! 


Artists, 
writers 
make  top 
100  list 

Arts  Council 
member  Monte 
Dolack  found 
himself  in  splendid 
company  recently, 
when  the 
Missoutian 
released  its  list  of 
the  100  most 
influential  Montan¬ 
ans  of  the  20m 
century.  Monte 
was  ranked  89m  in 
a  lineup  that 
included  politi¬ 
cians  and 
journalists, 
industrialists  and 
suffragettes, 
Copper  Kings  and 
coaches. 

“Call  him  the 
Andy  Warhol  of 
Montana,”  wrote 
reporter  Mea 
Andrews  of 
Dolack's  inclusion 
in  the  list.  “He 
makes  art  from 
simple,  everyday 
things  and  takes 
them  to  the 
masses." 

Other  artists  who 
made  the 
newspaper’s  top 
1 00  included  old- 
timers  CM. 

Russell  and  Edgar 
Paxson,  famed 
ceramist  Rudy 
Autio,  and  sculptor 
Bob  Scriver.  The 
list  of  ranking 
writers  included 
Ivan  Doig,  A.B. 
Guthrie,  Richard 
Hugo,  Dorothy 
Johnson,  Norman 
Maclean,  Mildred 
Walker  and  James 
Welch.  Of  course, 
cowboy  poet 
Wally  McRae  was 
honored,  as  were 
the  state’s  most 
famous  film  stars, 
Myrna  Loy  and 
Gary  Cooper. 

The  contents  of 
100  Montanans 
are  included  on 
the  newspaper’s 
website,  www. 
missoulian.com. 
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Trophy  sale 
to  benefit 
historical 
society 

A  major 
collection  of 
animal  heads  and 
horns,  worth 
thousands  cf 
dollars,  is  on  the 
market  for  the 
benefit  of  the 
Cascade  County 
Historical  Society 
(CCHS)  in  Great 
Falls. 

The  collection 
of  the  late  Louis 
(Sarge)  Roadman 
was  donated  to 
the  Society  by  his 
heirs,  with  the 
understanding 
that  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of 
these  animal 
trophies  would  go 
to  the  Society's 
building  fund. 

The  Society  is 
currently  in  the 
midst  of  a  major 
fundraising  drive, 
“Campaign  to 
Celebrate  Time,” 
aimed  at  financ¬ 
ing  the  renovation 
of  the  former 
International 
Harvester 
building.  The 
47,000-square- 
foot  building  will 
allow  the  CCHS 
to  bring  its 
collection  and 
archives  together 
under  one  roof,  to 
be  called  the 
High  Plains 
Heritage  Center. 

Dave  Smith, 
vice  president  of 
the  society  and  a 
park  operations 
specialist  for 
Montana  Fish, 
Wildlife  and 
Parks  is 

accepting  bids  on 
the  heads  and 
horns.  For 
details,  call  Smith 
at  452-5876  or 
view  the 
collection  online 
at  www. 
taxidermy.com. 


Congrats  to 


The  Rocky  Boy  Cree  Singers,  the  only  drum 
group  and  singers  to  perform  on  the  American  Indian 
College  Fund  float  in  the  Macy’s  Thanksgiving  Day 
Parade.  The  float  led  the  parade  down  Broadway  in 
New  York  City,  surrounded  by  Indian  dancers  in  full 
regalia  from  tribal  colleges  around  the  country.  In 
addition  to  lead  singer  Jonathan  Gopher,  the  group 
includes  John  and  Marlon  Roasting  Stick,  Joshua 
LaMere,  Joseph  Morsette  and  Hugh  Big  Knife,  all  of 
Stone  Child  College.  Chosen  from  among  31  nomi¬ 
nees  from  tribal  colleges  nationwide,  the  singers 
were  proud  to  represent  not  only  Montana  reserva¬ 
tions  but  Indian  people  from  throughout  the  United 
States. 


Helena  artist  Margaret  Regan,  whose 
work  is  currently  featured  in  “Polymer 
Clay,”  on  display  at  The  Society  of  Arts 
and  Crafts  in  Boston,  MA,  Nov.  13- 
Jan.  2.  The  exhibit  explores  a  wide  range 
of  polymer-clay  work  by  18  artists  from 
around  the  nation. 


Jim  Flaherty  and  Les  Brown,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  goldsmithing  faculty  at  Flat- 
head  Valley  Community  College  in 
Kalispell,  who  were  judges  for  the  C.M. 
Russell  Museum’s  “Art  That  Glitters” 
show,  held  in  November  at  the  Great 
Falls  museum.  Former  FVCC  student 
Ben  Fredenberg  claimed  “Best  of  De¬ 
sign”  for  his  pendant  while  goldsmithing 
student  Darlene  Nardi  received  an  honorable  mention  at  the  show.  FVCC’s 
program,  established  in  1996,  is  one  of  only  a  handful  in  the  nation. 


Members  of  the  Rocky  Boy  Cree  Singers  rehearse 
for  their  appearance  in  the  Macy’s  Thanksgiving 

Parade.  (Photo  by  Stuart  White  Great  falls  Tribune) 


1  THE  JAZZ  WORLD  MAGAZINE 


Bigfork  composer  Craig  Naylor,  whose  composition  “Say  Yes!”  for 
orchestra  and  choir  received  its  Montana  premiere  in  December  with  the 
Glacier  Orchestra  and  Chorale.  The  1997  Fellowship  recipient  will  premiere 
“Symphony  No.  2:  Of  Rivers  and  Roots  Entwined”  this  winter.  A  consortium 
that  included  the  Flathead  High  Symphonic  Band  and  the  MSU  Wind 
Ensemble  commissioned  the  work.  The  composer  is  also  at  work  on  a  choral 
work  for  the  American  Composers  Forum’s  “Continental  Harmony  Project.” 
The  piece  will  debut  July  4, 

2000,  in  Osceola,  WI. 

Jazz  vocalist  and  musician 
M  J.  Williams  of  Basin,  who 
was  featured  on  the  cover  of 
the  October  issue  of  Jazz  Now 
magazine.  An  article  focused 
on  Williams’  lengthy  musical 
career,  as  well  as  the  Montana 
Artists  Refuge’s  recent  musi¬ 
cian/composer  residencies.  A 
CD  by  the  MJ  Williams  Trio,/ 

Can  Hear  Your  Heart,  was 
reviewed  in  the  August  issue 
of  Jazz  Now. 

Flathead  Valley  musician 
Rob  Quist,  whose  video  is 
currently  airing  on  Amtrak 
passenger  trains.  The  four- 
minute  clip,  titled  “The  Em¬ 
pire  Builder,”  celebrates 

Amtrak’s70"’  anniversary.  It  was  written  and  recorded  by  Quist  and  produced 
in  Nashville.  The  video  features  the  original  song,  “Me  Loving  You,”  and  was 
filmed  in  Glacier  Park  on  the  wedding  anniversary  of  Rob  and  his  wife, 
Bonnie,  who  has  a  cameo  role  in  the  production. 


John  Handy  and  liie 
Jazz  N 'ou>  Cover  Can 
in  San  Francisco 

Final  Downbeat: 

Leroy  Vinnegvir 
Brewer  Phillips 
Katie  Webster 


Bozeman  guitarist  John  Lowell,  whose  recording  collaboration  with 
Idaho  musician  Ben  Winship  was  reviewed  in  the  January  2000  issue  of 
Acoustic  Guitar  magazine.  “Their  smooth  vocal  blend  and  hot  picking  are  as 
comfortable  as  a  well-worn  pair  of  jeans,”  writes  the  reviewer  of  Growling 
Old  Men. 


Bozeman  artist  Willem  Volkersz,  who  had  a  solo  exhibition  of  neon 
sculpture  at  the  Museum  of  Northwest  Art  in  La  Conner,  WA,  June  25- 
Nov.  28.  His  retrospective  of  works  on  paper,  “A  Paper  Trail,”  was  on 
display  at  MSU-Bozeman’s  Copeland  Gallery,  Nov.  8-Dec.  12.  His  work 
is  also  currently  included  in  the  “Taiwan  Millennium  Glass  Expo  2000”; 
“The  View  from  Here”  at  the  Yakima  Valley  Museum  of  Art;  and  the 
Regional  Juried  Drawing  Exhibition  at  the  Missoula  Museum  of  Art.  This 
summer,  the  artist  team-taught  a  class  on  neon  sculpture  at  Pilchuck  Glass 
School  in  Stanwood,  WA.  A  solo  exhibition,  “Domestic  Neon,”  will  be  on 
display  at  the  University  of  Puget  Sound  in  Tacoma,  March  29-April  23. 


Theodore  Waddell,  whose  solo  exhibit,  “A  Small  Show  of  Works  on 
Paper,”  was  displayed  at  the  Laura  Russo  Gallery  in  Portland,  OR,  from 
Dec.  2-24.  The  artist  also  had  solo  shows  in  1999  at  the  Friesen  Galleries  in 
Sun  Valley,  ID,  and  Seattle,  WA;  Dennos  Museum  in  Traverse  City,  Ml;  the 
I.  Wolk  Gallery  in  St.  Helena,  CA;  and  the  Munson  Gallery  in  Santa  Fe,  NM. 
His  work  was  also  featured  in  “American  Art  at  the  Brink  of  the  Twenty-First 
Century,”  at  the  Meridian  International  Center  in  Washington,  D.C.;  and  is 
part  of  an  exhibit  that  is  touring  the  Orient  with  stops  at  major  museums  in 
Vietnam,  Shanghai,  Beijing,  Jakarta  and  Singapore.  Waddell  also  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  International  Exhibition  for  the  U.S.  Ambassadors  Residence  in 
Zambia  and  Nigeria. 


Livingston  artist  Amber 
Jean,  who  won  the  “People’s 
Choice”  and  “Best  Western 
Spirit”  awards  at  the  Western 
Design  Conference  held  this 
fall  in  Cody,  WY.  The 
wooden  bed,  which  features 
carved  horses  emerging  from 
a  framework  of  twisted 
juniper  logs,  will  be  featured 
in  upcoming  issues  of 
Cowboys  and  Indians  and 
Mountain  Living. 


Amber  Jean's  award-winning  bed 


Helena  artist  Richard  Swanson,  whose  exhibition,  “Material  Forces,” 
was  reviewed  in  the  November  issue  of  Sculpture  magazine.  The  exhibit  was 
displayed  from  June  12-Oct.  10  at  the  Boise  Art  Museum.  In  his  review, 
Helena  writer  Rick  Newby  described  Swanson’s  installation  as  “a  near¬ 
perfect  pairing  of  art  work  and  exhibition  space.  Within  the  soaring,  light- 
filled  3,000  square  feet  of  the  Boise  Art  Museum’s  sculpture  court,  Swanson ’s 
elegant  sculptures  -  crafted  of  straw  and  steel  fencing,  canola  seeds  and 
translucent  nylon, 
galvanized  sheet 
metal  and  shimmer¬ 
ing  coils  of  barbed 
wire  -  float,  totter 
and  dance,  as  if 
scarcely  moored  to 
earth.” 

Red  Lodge 
writer  Gary 
Ferguson,  who 
was  recently 

chosen  for  The  “Material  Forces,”  Richard  Swanson 

Writers 

Community’s  writer-in-residence  program.  Ferguson,  whose  works  have 
included  The  Sylvan  Path  and  Spirits  of  the  Wild,  will  receive  a 
prestigious  $5,500  award  and  lead  a  master-level  creative  writing 
workshop  in  Billings  this  spring. 


Great  Falls  poet  Judy  O’Toole-Freel,  whose  poem  “Winter  Within”  was 
recently  published  in  Northern  Journeys,  an  arts  magazine  published  in 
Bonners  Ferry,  ID. 

The  Rialto  Community  Theatre  in  Deer  Lodge,  the  Blaine  County 
Wildlife  Museum  in  Chinook,  the  Moss  Mansion  in  Billings,  and  the  Twin 
Bridges  Historical  Association  for  receiving  grants  from  Travel  Montana ’s 
Tourism  Infrastructure  Investment  Program.  The  Rialto  received  $73,677 
for  lighting  and  electrical  improvements  to  the  1921  Beaux  Arts-style 
theatre;  the  Blaine  County  Wildlife  Museum  will  use  its  $61,600  grant  for 
building  repairs  and  improvements,  plus  professional  design  and  display  and 
exhibit  development.  The  Moss  Mansion  plans  to  use  its  $24,000  grant  to 
construct  a  carriage  house  visitor  center  while  the  Twin  Bridges  Historical 
Association  will  use  $20,361  for  renovation  of  the  historic  Reid  Building. 

Joanna  Giesek,  who  became  executive  director  of  the  Billings  Sym¬ 
phony  on  Sept.  13,  following  a  seven-year  stint  as  head  of  the  Grand  Teton 
Music  Festival.  She  brings  a  wealth  of  experience  in  the  arts  and  orchestra 
management  to  her  new  post,  having  served  as  executive  director  of 
symphonies  in  West  Virginia  and  New  York  City.  She  was  also  director  of 
regional  services  for  the  St.  Paul  Chamber  Orchestra,  director  of  administra¬ 
tion  at  a  community  programming  agency  and  managing  directorof  the  Bach 
Society  of  Minnesota.  Giesek  was  bom  in  Billings,  graduated  from  high 
school  in  Park  City  and  majored  in  music  at  the  University  of  Montana.  She 
later  won  a  Bush  Leadership  Fellows  Award  to  Harvard’s  Institute  in  Arts 
Administration  Management  Development 
Program. 

Jeanne  Close  Wagner,  who  is  the  new 
executive  director  of  the  Carbon  County  Arts 
Guild  in  Red  Lodge.  Wagner  brings  an  exten¬ 
sive  background  as  a  painter  and  arts  educator 
to  her  position,  having  taught  art  in  public 
schools,  launched  the  Young  Artists  Studio 
program,  presented  teachers’  workshops  and 
instructed  children’s  classes  at  the  Yellowstone 
Art  Museum.  Her  artwork  is  part  of  permanent 
collections  at  the  Montana  State  Capitol,  the 
Moss  Mansion  and  is  on  display  at  many 
banks,  motels  and  businesses  in  Montana  and 
Ohio.  Her  rendering  of  the  State  Capitol  was 
presented  as  a  gift  to  President  Bush  upon  his 
visit  to  Montana  during  its  centennial  celebration. 

Allan  Lenhardt,  who  was  recently  named  executive  director  of  Helena 
Presents.  Lenhardt  takes  the  helm  at  the  Helena  arts  organization  after 
serving  for  more  than  a  year  as  executive  director  of  the  Emerson  Cultural 
Center  in  Bozeman.  A  respected  member  of  Montana’s  arts  community, 
Allan  also  served  as  program  specialist  for  the  Montana  Arts  Council  and 
executive  director  of  Growth  Thru  Art  in  Billings. 


Jeanne  Close  Wagner 


Put  your  favorite  pen  to  work  on  the  Arts  Council  postcard! 
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Arts  Council  announces  Artist  Fellowship  winners 


The  Montana  Arts  Council 
announces  its  Individual  Arts  Fellow¬ 
ship  winners  for  FY2000.  Fellowships 
are  awarded  to  recognize  and  reward 
outstanding  individual  artists  in 
Montana.  Eight  Fellowship  awards  of 
$2,000  each  were  given  to  professional 
Montana  artists  demonstrating 
excellence  in  their  work.  This  year’s 
winners  are: 


Daniel  Clasby, 

Helena,  Crafts 
Daniel,  a  1968 
graduate  of  Great  Falls 
High  School,  studied 
and  traveled  around  the 
world  before  settling  in 
New  Zealand  for  24 
years.  He  first  worked  as 
a  jeweler,  then  trans¬ 
ferred  his  skills  at 

working  on  a  small  scale  y  - 

with  precious  materials 

into  making  coll  ction  * 

of  whimsically  titled  tiny  “Not  for  Sale,”  Daniel  Clasby 
sculptures.  Now  back  in 
Montana,  Daniel  says  his  work  is  “images  of 
language...!  spend  my  time  in  the  dictionary, 
thesaurus,  encyclopedias,  and  looking  at 
industry  for  imagery  and  construction 
techniques... My  love  of  people  and  social 
interaction  is  an  endless  source  of  ideas  and 
titles.”  Daniel  received  his  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree  in  Applied  Art  from  Montana  State 
University. 


“Yet  I  Shall  Blossom,  Crimson,”  Patricia  Forsberg 


Patricia  Forsberg,  Missoula, 

Visual  Arts 

Patricia  is  a  1981  graduate  of  the  Master  of 
Fine  Arts  in  Painting  program  at  The  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Montana,  where  she  has  also  been  an 
artist-in-residence  and  teaching  fellow.  She 
studied  at  the  Corcoran  School  of  Art  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  has  a  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Nursing  from  the  University  of 
Utah,  Her 
work  is  seen 
primarily  in 
Montana  and 
Utah  where 
she  has  won 
numerous 
awards. 

Influenced  by 
the  interior 
stories  and 
meditative 
qualities  of 
Japanese 
culture, 

Patricia  says,  “These  paintings,  representing  a 
body  of  new  work  that  speaks  of  personal  and 
artistic  immersion  into  traditional  Asian 
culture,  collectively  resonate  with  the  elements 
of  serenity,  simplicity  and  inner  solitude  -  a 
way  of  life,  like  the  way  of  tea.” 

Darren  Guyaz,  Missoula, 

Photography 

Darren  has  exhibited  work  throughout 
Missoula  at  numerous  public  spaces  including 
The  University  of  Montana  and  The  Dana 
Gallery.  His  photography  can  be  seen  in 
publications  such  as  Forest  Advocate  and 
American  Vision.  Darren  states,  “We  often 
feel  separate  from  the  natural  world  as 
humans;  yet  we  often  realize  our  deep 
connection,  not  quite  knowing  why.  It  is  my 
hope  through  my  photography  to  help  people 
remember  and  realize  this  connection  to 
nature  and  how  closely  nature  reflects 
humanity,  or  possibly  how  humanity  reflects 
the  natural  world.  In  remembering,  we  all 
break  down  barriers  and  begin  to  understand 
our  place  on  Earth.” 

Neil  Jussila,  Billings,  Visual  Arts 
Neil  is  a  graduate  of  Montana  State 
University  (Bachelor  of  Science,  and  Master 


of  Applied  Art)  who  credits 
Robert  DeWeese  and  Sydney 
Kurland  (in  addition  to  his 
lifelong  mentor  Bill  Stock- 
ton)  with  influencing  his 
work.  He  has  shown  his  work 
at  galleries  and  museums 
throughout  the  country, 
including  the  Taube  Museum 
of  Art  in  Minot,  ND,  and  the 
College  of  William 
and  Mary  in 
Williamsburg,  VA. 

He  has  documentary 
credit  in  The 
University  of 
Montana’s 
O’Connor  Center  for 
the  Rocky  Mountain 
West’s  video 

Montana — Defined  by  Images.  Neil 
was  selected  by  minimalist  artist 
Robert  Morris  to  study  drawing  under 
his  tutelage  at  the  Atlantic  Center  for 
the  Arts  and  is  the  recipient  of  a  1991 
National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities 
grant.  Galleries  that 
represent  his  work  include 
Dolores  Chase  Fine  Art  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  Stremmel  Gallery 
in  Reno,  Toucan  Gallery  in 
Billings  and  Joan  Sapiro  -  Arts 
Consultants,  in  Littleton,  CO. 


“Reaching  Beyond, 
Darren  Guyaz 


Kathleen  Mollohan, 

Helena,  Crafts 
Kathleen  is  a  weaver  who 
employs  a  multi-harness  loom  to  combine 
traditional  tapestry  and  an  underlying, 
undulating  twill  structure.  She  received  her 
Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  degree  from  the 
University  of  Colorado  and  is  a  founding 
member  of  the  Montana  Association  of 
Weavers  and  Spinners.  Kathleen’s  work  has 
been  exhibited  and  collected  throughout  the 
state.  She  has  been  commissioned  to  develop 
work  by  private 
individuals  and  numer¬ 
ous  corporations, 
including  IBM,  Great 
American  Bank  and 
First  United  Methodist 
Church. 

Richard  Penziner, 
Bozeman,  Crafts 
Richard  received  his 
Master  of  Fine  Arts  from 
Montana  State  University 
in  sculpture  and  also  a 
Master  of  Arts  degree  from 
the  University  of  Iowa  in  metalsmithing  and 
jewelry  design.  He  currently  teaches  contempo¬ 
rary  furniture  design  and  construction  at  MSU- 
Bozeman.  Richard  is  also  an  instructor  in  Italian 
contemporary  design  for  a  course  held  annually 
in  Italy.  He  was  a  finalist  for  the  Niche  Awards 
For  Progressive  American  Design  and  Craft. 

James  Poulson,  Billings,  Visual  Arts 
With  Leroy  Greene  as  his  inspiration,  Jim 
began  painting  when  he  was  ten  years  old.  By 
1978  he  dedicated  himself  to  painting  full-time. 
Influenced  by  many  plein-air  painters,  past  and 


present,  Jim  paints  directly  from 
nature  followed  by  work  in  the 
studio.  Several  galleries  represent 
Jim,  including  Chaparral  Fine  Art 
in  Bozeman,  Trailside  Galleries 
in  Jackson,  WY,  Whistle  Pick 
Galleries  in  Fredericksburg,  TX, 
Settlers  West  in  Tucson,  AZ,  and 
Toucan  Gallery  in  Billings,  MT. 
During  the  1996  Masters  in 
Montana  show,  Jim  received  the 
Collector’s  Choice  Best  of  Show 
award  and  in  1997  he  received 
the  Collector’s  Choice  award  in 
Jackson,  WY. 

Rosalie  Wynkoop, 
Helena,  Crafts 
Rosalie  is  a  resident  artist  at  the 
Archie  Bray  Foundation  in 
Helena.  She  also  conducts  majolica 
workshops  in  Montana  and  at  colleges 
across  the  country,  including  Maryland, 
Texas,  Michigan,  Florida  and  Oregon.  She 
has  won  awards  in  Pennsylvania  and 

California  and 
received 
scholarships 
for  her  work 
from  the 
Kansas  City 
Art  Institute 
and  Montana 
State  Univer¬ 
sity.  Rosalie 
received  a 
Bachelor  of 
Fine  Arts  in 
Ceramics  at  Kansas  City  Art  Institute  and 
dual  Bachelor  of  Art  degrees  in  English 
Literature  and  Composition,  and  Art 
Education  from  Montana  State  University. 


Tureen  with  Tray,”  Rosalie  Wynkoop 


“Meditation  Bench,”  Richard  Penziner 

The  Visual  Arts  Fellowship  panel 
considered  112  applications  and 
made  recommendations  to  the 
Montana  Arts  Council  members, 
who  then  made  the  final  selection 
Nov.  5  during  a  meeting  in  Missoula. 

The  panel  is  comprised  of  different 
artists  each  Fellowship  cycle.  The 
panel  was  chaired  by  MAC  member 
Jackie  Parsons,  director  of  the 
Northern  Plains  Indians  Crafts 
Association.  Other  panelists 
included: 

•  Painter  Gary  Schildt,  a 
Blackfeet  artist  and  Governor's  Arts 
Award  winner  who  currently  lives  in 
Placitas,  NM.  The  new  wing  of  the 
C.  M.  Russell  Museum  in  Great 
Falls  will  house  his  Sun  Dance 
series. 

•  Sculptor  Sherry  Sander,  who 
was  named  one  of  America’s  12 
Most  Compelling  Artists  in  the 
most  recent  issue  of  Art  Of  The 
West  magazine. 

•  Tom  Murphy,  who  is  a  widely 
published  wildlife  photographer. 

•  Painter  Jim  Poor,  a  Governor’s 
Arts  Award  winner  and  a  promi¬ 
nent  Montana  artist  and  educator. 
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American 
Craft  Council 
goes  online 

The  American 
Craft  Council,  an 
organization 
devoted  to  - 
educating  the 
public  on  the  value 
of  craft,  recently 
went  online. 

The  new 
website, 

www.craftcouncil. 
org,  provides 
information  for 
both  the  general 
public  and  the 
craft  world  in  text 
and  images. 
Visitors  to  the  site 
will  find  informa¬ 
tion  on  the 
organization's  key 
programs, 
American  Craft 
magazine,  a 
comprehensive 
library  on  20th- 
Century  American 
craft,  and  a  full 
schedule  of  juried 
retail  and  whole¬ 
sale  markets. 

In  addition,  the 
site  offers  a 
discussion  about 
the  nature  and 
definition  of  craft, 
photos,  links  to 
other  pertinent 
sites  and  a 
diversity  of  other 
resources  still 
under  develop¬ 
ment.  The  website 
was  developed  in 
part  through 
funding  from  the 
Marvin  and  Betty 
Danto  Challenge 
Grant  for  Craft 
Information. 

For  further 
details,  visit  the 
site;  call 

212-274-0630;  or 
email  Jennifer 
Hochhauser  at 
jenhoch@ 
craftcouncil.org. 
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PoetSpeak 
comes  to 
Great  Falls 

A  program 
aimed  at  making 
poetry  more 
accessible  to 
listeners  is 
coming  to  Great 
Falls  this  spring. 

Beginning  in 
April,  PoetSpeak 
editor  Ron  Crete 
hopes  to  launch  a 
quarterly  reading 
series  in  Great 
Falls,  aimed  at 
sharing  poetry 
with  people  who 
do  not  usually 
read  and  write 
professionally  or 
enjoy  poetry 
regularly. 

Ten  poets  will 
share  their  work 
during  the  first 
event,  tentatively 
set  for  2-4  p.m. 
April  1 6  at  a 
location  to-be- 
announced. 
“Poets  can  count 
on  being  heard 
and  members  of 
the  audience  can 
count  on  being 
able  to  appreciate 
every  word  the 
poets  crafted," 
says  Crete. 
Audience 
members  will 
receive  a  journal 
and  program  of 
all  poems 
presented  during 
the  performance; 
music  and 
refreshments  are 
also  included. 

Interested 
poets  should 
submit  six 
typewritten 
poems  (one  per 
page)  and  a 
SASE  to 

PoetSpeak,  1523 
Fourth  Ave.  N., 
Great  Falls,  MT 
59401 .  Include 
name,  address, 
phone  number 
and  email  (if 
available)  on 
each  page. 

PoetSpeak  will 
also  host  a 
Saturday  Salon, 
where  poets  may 
share  works  in 
progress.  Call 
453-0380  or 
email  rlcrete 
@mcn.net  for 
details. 


bout 


ooks 


MONTANA 


We're  only  as  strong  as  you  make  us... 


government  and 
politics  to  art 
and  literature. 
Montana 
Indians,  ethnic 
groups  and 
women  each 
take  turns  on 
these  pages. 

And  glorious 
pages  they  are  - 
adorned  by 
more  than  300 
images,  both 
modern  and  historical.  Reflected 
here  are  heroes  and  villains, 
lumberjacks  and  sodbusters,  Copper 
Kings  and  Indian  chiefs.  Montana's 
landscape  and  wild  creatures  -  from 
wheat  fields  to  snow-capped  peaks, 
from  fox  kits  to  bull  elk  -  also 
remind  us  of  why,  at  the  close  of  a 
century,  Montana  remains  such  a 
treasure. 

Call  1-800-582-2665  or  visit 
Falcon’s  website,  www.Falcon. 
com,  for  information. 


Mountain  Lion 

Text  by  Rebecca  L.  Grambo,  photography 
by  Daniel  J.  Cox 

Published  1999  by  Chronicle  Books, 

San  Francisco,  CA 
$18.95  Softcover 

Bozeman  area  wildlife  photographer  Daniel  Cox 
teams  up  with  Saskatchewan  writer  Rebecca  Grambo 
to  take  a  look  at  one  of  the  West’s  most  enduring  and 
evasive  predators,  the  mountain  lion. 

Along  with  an  array  of  photos  showing  the  wild 
North  American  cats  in  their  environment,  in  all 
seasons,  the  book  visits  the  history  of  European's 
encounters  with  the  animal,  attempts  at  extermination 
and  incidents  of  lions  preying  on  humans. 

Cox  has  traveled  the  world  for  some  20  years, 
seeking  outstanding  opportunities  for  wildlife  photos. 
Fie  has  previously  published  three  other  books, 
Whitetail  Country,  Elk  and  Black  Bear. 

The  book  is  available  at  bookstores,  or  by  contacting 
Cox  at  Natural  Exposures  in  Bozeman,  686-4448. 


and  Words 


Edited  by 
Michael  P. 

Malone 

Published  1999 
by  Falcon 
Publishing, 

Helena,  MT 
$50  Hardcover 

Montana  State  University  president 
and  eminent  historian  Michael  Malone 
has  threaded  together  1 1  essays, 
describing  100  pivotal  years  in  the 
Treasure  State. 

The  impressive  lineup  of  writers  and 
historians  includes  David  Quammen, 
Jeanne  Oyawin  Eder,  Daniel  Kemmis, 
Dave  Walter,  Charles  Johnson,  Mary 
Clearman  Blew  and  Gary  Ferguson. 
They  tackle  topics  that  range  from 
wilderness  to  agriculture,  from 


Montana  2000  History  Calendar 

By  Jeffrey  Smith 

Published  1999  by  Historic  Montana 
Publishing,  Missoula,  MT 
$24.95  Softcover 

This  380-page  book  is  much  more  than  a 
calendar.  Its  a  year-long  celebration  of  the  new 
millennium,  Montana  style.  Every  day  of  the 
first  year  of  a  new  century  starts  with  a  story 
from  Montana’s  past.  That’s  366  days  full  of 
cowboys  and  Copper  Kings,  vigilantes  and 
cavalrymen,  distinguished  Montana  women 
like  Jeannette  Rankin,  conservationists,  Indian 
leaders,  and  buffalo  exterminators  old  and  new. 

Sample  a  story  from  Montana’s  past  each 
day,  while  writing  a  bit  of  your  own  personal  or 
family  history  in  the  writing  space  at  the 
bottom  of  each  page. 

The  book  is  available  for  $24.95,  plus  $5 
postage  and  handling.  Call  1-877-8HSTORY  or 
visit  the  website,  www.historicmontana.com. 


Little  Bighorn  Remembered: 

The  Untold  Indian  Story  of 
Custer’s  Last  Stand 
By  Herman  J.  Viola 

Published  October  1999  by  Times  Books, 
Random  House,  New  York,  NY 
$45  Hardcover 

Herman  Viola’s  new  full-color  book  provides 
a  wealth  of  information  about  George  Armstrong 
Custer’s  “Last  Stand”  and  subsequent  defeat  at 
the  hands  of  the  united  Cheyenne,  Lakota  and 
Crow  tribes. 

The  author,  who  has  written  a  number  of 
books  on  Native  Americans,  is  curator  emeritus 
at  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  He  became  the 
adopted  brother  in  1997  of  Joseph  Medicine 
Crow,  whose  grandfather  was  one  of  Custer’s 
scouts. 

Little  Bighorn  Remembered  is  replete  with 
historical  photos,  illustrations  of  the  battle,  maps 
and  a  wealth  of  hitherto  unpublished  Indian 
stories. 


Hanging  the  Sheriff:  A  Biography 
of  Henry  Plummer 
By  R.E.  Mather  and  F.E.  Boswell 
Published  1998  by  Historic  Montana 
Publishing,  Missoula,  MT 
$14.95  Softcover 

In  this  reprint  of  the  book  originally  pub¬ 
lished  in  1987,  authors  Mather  and  Boswell 
present  a  controversial  revisionist  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  famous  Montana  sheriff  who  was 
hanged  by  the  vigilantes  for  his  alleged 
transgressions  in  1864. 

According  the  their  account,  the  supposed 
criminal  gang  headed  by  Plummer  was  merely 
a  vigilante-created  myth.  Indeed,  they  argue 
Plummer’s  name  has  been  unfairly  maligned 
by  both  vigilantes  and  historians. 

In  essence,  the  book  accomplishes  "what 
both  the  vigilantes  and  their  latter-day  apolo¬ 
gists  failed  to  do.  They  gave  Henry  Plummer  a 
fair  trial,”  says  Don  Spritzer  in  Montana 
Library  Focus. 


Montana 
Century: 
100  Years 
in  Pictures 
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CYNICISM  IN  AMERICA 


Everybody  Knows:  Cynicism 
in  America 
By  William  Chaloupka 
Published  1999  by  University  of 
Minnesota  Press,  Minneapolis,  MN 
$25.95  Hardcover 

The  premise  that  cynicism  is  rampant  in 
America  today  may  not  come  as  much  of  a 
surprise  to  some,  but  cynicism’s  effects  on 
our  society  -  both  positive  and  negative  -  may 
not  be  as  clear. 

University  of  Montana  Professor  William 
Chaloupka  traces  the  evolution  of  cynical 
attitudes  from  the  ancient  days  of  Diogenes  to 
modem  spin  masters  who  try  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  widespread  cynicism  to  further  their 
own  agendas. 

Along  the  way,  Chaloupka  notes  that 
cynicism,  while  often  destructive,  is  fre¬ 
quently  not  only  justified  but  also  a  rational 
precursor  to  social  change. 

Chaloupka,  professor  of  environmental 
studies  and  political  science  at  UM,  has 
previously  published  Knowing  Nukes ,  also  by 
the  University  of  Minnesota  Press. 


Bitter  Root  Trails  Ill 


Bitter  Root  Trails  III 
Published  1998  by  the  Bitterroot  Valley 
Historical  Society,  Hamilton,  MT 
$19.95  Softcover 

Montana’s  Bitterroot  Valley  has  always 
offered  a  wealth  of  information  for  history 
buffs.  The  early  years  of  the  century  spring  to 
life  in  this  collection  of  historical  events,  early 
family  histories  and  heirloom  photos. 

This  book  follows  up  on  two  earlier  books 
released  by  the  Bitterroot  Valley  Historical 
Society  dealing  with  earlier  days  in  the  valley, 
Bitter  Root  Trails  /  and  II.  The  society  has 
sought  to  record  as  much  as  possible  from  oral 
accounts,  while  some  of  the  old-timers  in  the 
valley  are  still  around. 

The  book  is  available  from  the  BVHS,  based 
at  the  Ravalli  County  Museum  in  Hamilton. 
Call  363-3338  for  details. 


Witness  to 

America 


STEPHEN  &  DOUGLAS 
AMBROSE  —  BRINKLEY 
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Witness  to  America:  An 
Illustrated  Documentary 
History  of  the  United  States 
from  the  Revolution  to  Today 
By  Stephen  Ambrose  and  Douglas 
Brinkley 

Published  1999  by  HarperCollins, 

New  York,  NY 
$39.95  Hardcover 

In  this  newly  revised  and  updated  edition, 
two  of  our  most  distinguished  historians, 
part-time  Helena  resident  Stephen  Ambrose 
and  Douglas  Brinkley,  bring  together  a 
stunning  collection  of  eyewitness  accounts 
and  illustrations  that  chronicles  the  American 
experience  from  the  perspectives  of  those 
who  participated  in  its  making. 

Witness  to  America  includes  more  than 
150  works  drawn  from  more  than  two 
hundred  years  of  American  history,  from  the 
first  shots  of  the  Revolutionary  War  to  the 
closing  of  the  Twentieth  Century. 

“Witness  to  America  is  a  rich  and  reward¬ 
ing  journey  through  the  history  of  the  United 
States  with  an  all-star  cast  of  guides.  I’ll  pick 
it  up  again  and  again,”  wrote  Tom  Brokaw. 


Bone  Deep  in  Landscape 


Writing,  Reading,  and  Place 


Mary  Clearman  Blew 


Bone  Deep  in  Landscape: 

Writing,  Reading,  and  Place 
By  Mary  Clearman  Blew 
Published  1999  by  the  University  of 
Oklahoma  Press,  Norman,  OK 
$22.95,  Hardcover 

This  book  takes  a  realistic  look  at  life  grow¬ 
ing  up  in  the  open  spaces  of  eastern  Montana, 
while  exploring  various  western  writers’  ties  to 
the  land. 

Blew,  who  grew  up  in  the  Judith  River  Coun¬ 
try  of  central  Montana,  looks  back  at  the  place 
that  shaped  her  worldview.  She  also  explores 
how  writers  like  Wallace  Stegner  and  William 
Kittredge  have  conveyed  the  importance  of 
place  and  geography,  and  portrayed  it  as  savior 
of  the  tortured  American  soul. 

The  author,  who  teaches  at  the  University  of 
Idaho  in  Moscow,  has  also  written  Lambing  Out 
and  Other  Stories,  the  essays  All  But  the  Waltz 
and  the  memoir  Balsamroot. 


So  make  us  strong.  Comment  on 


Thumbsucker 

By  Walter  Kirn 

Published  October  1999  by  Ban¬ 
tam/Random  House, 

New  York,  NY 
$14  Softcover 

This  eighties-centric,  Ritalin-fueled, 
pitch-perfect  comic  novel  by  a  Livingston 
writer  brings  energy  and  originality  to  the 
classic  coming-of-age  story. 

Meet  Justin  Cobb,  an  appealingly 
bright  and  thoroughly  screwed-up 
adolescent,  trying  to  cure  himself  of  his 
thumbsucking  habit.  He  plunges  into  fly¬ 
fishing,  sex,  substance  abuse,  even 
religion,  only  to  descover  that  there  is  no 
escaping  the  unruly  imperatives  of  his 
self  and  the  confines  of  his  deeply 
eccentric  family. 

“Thumbsucker  is  funny,  scary,  sharp, 
smooth,  and  (in  a  provocative  sense) 
clean.  If  there  were  more  of  this  kind  of 
thing  around,  you  could  get  addicted  to 
it,”  writes  Roy  Blount,  Jr. 


A  MomrActr,  Conk  Mtimm 

Cork  on  the  Water 
By  Macdonald  Hastings 
Published  September  1999  by 

Greycliff  Publishing  Co.,  Helena,  MT 
$12.95  Softcover 

An  English  gentleman  fishing  in  Scotland 
pulls  in  what  he  believes  is  a  monster  salmon 
-  only  to  discover  that  he’s  hooked  a  decom¬ 
posed  human  corpse.  So  begins  this  19th- 
century  British  mystery,  first  published  in 
1951. 

Greycliff  s  reprint  from  the  popular 
Hasting’s  series  brings  the  prolific  British 
author’s  first  “Cork  Series”  novel  to  life  for 
an  American  audience.  Replete  with  droll 
English  humor,  intrigue,  and  the  romance  of 
the  Highlands,  Cork  on  the  Water  is  written 
in  traditional  English  style. 

The  book  is  available  in  bookstores 
across  Montana  or  by  calling  Greycliff  at 
1-800-874-4171. 
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TumbleWords 
beckons  to 
new  towns 

The 

TumbleWords 
program  sends 
regional  writers 
into  communities 
throughout 
Montana  for 
readings  and 
writing  work¬ 
shops. 

The  program 
makes  literary 
programs 
accessible  to  a 
large  and  diverse 
audience,  at  a 
cost  of  $1 00  per 
visit.  The  Writer  s 
Voice  pays  for  all 
travel  costs  and 
the  writers' 
honorarium. 

To  date,  20 
communities 
ranging  from 
Lodge  Grass  to 
Glasgow,  from 
Anaconda  to 
Chester,  and 
from  Missoula  to 
Miles  City  have 
hosted  writers. 

Interested 
communities  are 
invited  to  call  The 
Writer's  Voice  at 
406-248-1685, 
ext.  234,  for  more 
information. 
TumbleWords  is 
supported,  in 
part,  with  funds 
from  the  Western 
State  Arts 
Federation, 
Montana  Cultural 
Trust,  U.S.  Forest 
Service/NEA  and 
The  Writer’s 
Voice. 


the  new  plan! 
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Gary 

Ferguson 

to  lead 

Writers 

Community 

workshop 

Red  Lodge 
writer  Gary 
Ferguson  will 
lead  a  master- 
level  creative 
writing  workshop 
n  Billings  this 
spring. 

Ferguson  has 
been  a  full-time 
freelance  writer 
for  the  past  1 7 
years.  He  is  the 
author  of  1 3 
books  on  nature 
and  science,  and 
his  articles  have 
appeared  in 
more  than  1 00 
national  maga¬ 
zines.  His  1997 
title,  The  Sylvan 
Path,  won  the 
prestigious 
Lowell  Thomas 
Award,  while 
Spirits  of  the 
Wild  was 
selected  by  the 
New  York  City 
Public  Library  as 
one  of  the  best 
books  of  1996. 

Participation  in 
The  Writers 
Community 
workshop  is  by 
juried  admission 
only.  To  apply, 
submit  a  10- 
page  manuscript 
by  Jan.  1 5.  The 
nine-week 
workshop  will  be 
held  on  Satur¬ 
days,  Feb.  12- 
April  8.  Tuition  is 
$1 1 0  and  partial 
scholarships  are 
available.  For 
details,  call  The 
Writer’s  Voice, 
406-248-1685. 


SHORTY  HARRIS 
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Lilly  Cullen:  Helena,  Montana  1894 

by  Ann  Cullen 

Published  1999  by  Book  Montana, 

Helena 

Softcover  $9.95 

The  early  days  of  Montana’s  capitol  city 
come  to  life  in  this  novel  by  author  and  historian 
Ann  Cullen,  based  on  a  real-life  story  from 
1894. 

The  book  tells  of  a  friendship  between  19- 
year-old  Katherine  Sligh,  whose  father  was  just 
elected  to  the  state  Senate,  and  16-year-old  Lilly 
Cullen,  the  daughter  of  a  local  judge.  Based  on 
fact,  the  novel  provides  glimpses  of  Helena’s 
developing  social  scene  and  depicts  individuals 
who  helped  shape  the  community. 

This  book  is  the  first  of  several  novels  about 
historic  Helena  planned  for  publication  by  Book 
Montana. 


Walking  San  Francisco 
By  Liz  Gans  and  Rick  Newby 
Published  1999  by  Falcon  Publishing, 

Helena 

$10.95  Softcover 

The  fabulous  sights  and  ambiance  of  the  City 
by  the  Bay  spring  to  life  in  this  pocket-sized 
guide  to  navigating  San  Francisco  on  foot. 

Replete  with  photos,  maps  and  historical 
insights  to  the  many  colorfbl  areas  of  the  city, 
the  book  provides  a  smorgasbord  of  detail  that  is 
useful  to  both  visitor  and  San  Franscisco 
resident  alike.  The  authors  share  time  between 
Montana  and  the  Bay  Area:  Liz  Gans  grew  up 
there  and  worked  in  marketing  before  moving  to 
Montana,  and  directing  an  art  museum,  among 
other  activities;  Rick  Newby  is  a  freelance 
writer  and  poet  who  was  formerly  the  editorial 
director  for  Falcon  Publishing. 


Pineview 
By  Stephen  L.  Smith 
Published  1999  by  Pictorial  Histories 
Publishing  Co.,  Missoula 
122  pages,  softcover 
A  rather  dark  episode  in  Missoula’s  past 
comes  to  light  in  this  story  of  the  Pineview 
Hospital,  a  place  where  the  elderly,  ill  and  poor 
were  often  housed,  under  sometimes  horren¬ 
dous  living  conditions. 

The  story  focuses  on  the  work  of  Nurse 
Marie  McNeilly,  who  became  administrator  of 
the  facility  in  1947,  and  began  the  arduous  task 
of  turning  Pineview  into  something  resembling 
a  humane  place.  The  book  contains  statistics 
from  the  time  about  the  people  housed  there 
and  causes  of  death,  as  well  a  wealth  of 
anecdotes  about  McNeilly  and  her  efforts  to 
make  life  better  for  the  less  fortunate. 

Stephen  Smith  is  a  freelance  writer  and 
former  staff  reporter  for  the  Missoulian. 


Don't  forget  to  tell  us  what  you  think... 


Shorty  Harris  or  The  Price  of  Gold 
By  William  W.  Bevis 
Published  1999  by  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa  Press,  Norman,  OK 
$29.95  Hardcover 

The  lure  of  gold  drew  many  men  westward  in 
search  of  fortune,  but  often  what  they  found  re¬ 
volved  more  around  the  land  and  lifestyle  than 
wealth.  Such  is  the  case  with  Shorty  Harris,  pro¬ 
tagonist  in  William  Bevis’s  new  novel. 

The  legendary  desert  prospector  left  a  secure 
home  in  Rhode  Island  to  pursue  gold  in  the  min¬ 
ing  camps  of  Nevada.  He  finds  his  motherlode  - 
only  to  give  it  away  before  he  dies  as  part  of  his 
quest  for  harmony  with  the  land  he  has  ex¬ 
ploited. 

Bevis,  professor  of  English  at  The  University 
of  Montana,  is  also  the  author  of  Borneo  Log: 
The  Struggle  for  Sarawak’s  Forests,  and  Ten 
Tough  Trips:  Montana  Writers  and  the  West. 


Mury  uarmnyer  o'nrirn 

Toward  the  Setting  Sun 
By  Mary  Barmeyer  O’Brien 
Published  1999  by  Falcon  Publishing, 
Helena 

$8.95  Softcover 

In  her  latest  collection  of  short  historical 
dramas,  Missoula  author  O’Brien  shows  how 
several  19th-century  young  girls  experienced 
both  wonder  and  hardship  en  route  to  their  new 
homes. 

Toward  the  Setting  Sun  features  the  tales  of 
10  girls  traveling  by  covered  wagon  with  their 
families  to  destinations  in  California,  Oregon, 
Washington  and  South  Dakota.  Based  on 
extensive  research  and  the  records  of  the 
individuals  involved,  the  stories  range  from  a 
survivor’s  account  of  the  ill-fated  Donnor 
Party  to  the  tale  of  a  girl  who  became  an 
orphan  along  the  Oregon  Trail. 

Other  titles  by  O’Brien  include  the  popular 
Heart  of  the  Trail. 


Toward 

the 

setting 

sun . 


The  War  Shirt 

Written  by  Bently  Spang,  Illustrated  by 
Troy  Anderson 

Published  1999  by  Rigby,  a  division  of 
Reed  Elsevier  Inc.,  Crystal  Lake,  IL 

Bently  Spang,  who  grew  up  on  the  Northern 
Cheyenne  Reservation  in  eastern  Montana, 
describes  the  traditions  and  values  of  that  culture 
through  the  eyes  of  Troy  -  a  young.  Northern 
Cheyenne  boy  who  returns  to  the  reservation  to 
learn  the  ways  of  his  elders. 

Troy  is  already  an  artist,  but  he  decides  he 
needs  to  know  more  about  the  ways  of  his  people. 
His  parents  agree  to  let  him  spend  the  summer 
with  his  grandparents,  and  there  he  learns  how  to 
scrape,  tan  and  color  deerskin,  make  intricate 
beadwork  and  sew  a  war  shirt  and  dress. 

With  colorful  illustrations  by  Troy  Anderson, 
Spang’s  gentle  tale  conveys  the  value  of  art  and 
tradition. 
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Chuck  Florence:  Remembering 
Jim  Pepper 

On  his  new  CD,  Chuck  Florence,  Remember¬ 
ing  Jim  Pepper,  one  of  Montana’s  premier  jazz 
musicians  explores  the  common  ground  shared 
with  the  late  Native  American  saxophonist. 

It’s  an  odyssey  that  began  four  years  ago  for 
Florence,  when  he  met  brothers  Ed  and  George 
Schuller  while  playing  at  a  jazz  festival  in 
Bismarck,  ND,  with  tenor  superstar  Joe  Lovano. 

Bass-player  Ed  Schuller  (son  of  famed 
conductor  Gunther  Schuller)  was  taken  with 
Chuck’s  playing  -  and  the  fact  that  he  resided 
on  the  Flathead  Indian  Reservation  in  Montana. 

Florence  organized  a  Montana  tour  in  the  late 
summer  of  1995  with  a  quintet  comprised  of  Ed 
Schuller  on  bass,  brother  George  on  drums,  Ed’s 
fiancee,  Nicole  Kampgen,  on  vocals  and  alto 
sax,  Bozeman  musician  Craig  Hall  on  guitar  and 
Florence  on  tenor.  This  CD  was  recorded  at  the 
Myrna  Loy  in  Helena  during  their  last  concert. 

The  CD  will  be  available  to  millions  of  music 
lovers  at  such  major  internet  locations  as 
cdnow.com,  amazon.com  and  mp3.com.  Of 
course,  the  CD  is  available  in  its  more  conven¬ 
tional  form  at  music  stores  throughout  the  state. 
It  can  also  be  ordered  directly  from  Florence  at 
5206  Skyview  Dr.,  Missoula,  MT  59803. 


L  f.  W  !  S  <*_  C  l..  A  R  K 

West  for  America 

A  musical  anthology 
by  David  Walburn 


David  Walburn:  Lewis  and  Clark  - 
West  for  America 

The  trials,  travails  and  triumphs  of  Lewis  and 
Clark’s  Corps  of  Discovery  burst  to  life  in  this 
ambitious  musical  anthology  by  Whitefish 
acoustic  musician  David  Walburn.  West  for 
America  weds  a  decidedly  American  folk  style 
with  a  uniquely  American  quest. 

Walburn  created  this  11-song  collection  as  a 
followup  to  a  multi-media  presentation  on  the 
journey  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  which  he  performs 
for  schools  and  other  audiences  throughout  the 
Northwest.  It  traces  the  history-changing 
journey  of  President  Thomas  Jefferson’s 
exploration  party  as  they  traveled  through  vast 
and  unknown  territories  searching  for  the 
elusive  Northwest  Passage. 

The  enthusiasm  and  high  hopes  of  the  spirited 
Corps  is  captured  in  lively  tunes  such  as  “West 
for  America,”  while  spirits  of  another  kind  are 
celebrated  in  the  jig  “Whisky  Down.”  The  views 
of  the  non-white  members  of  the  crew  -  black 
slave  York  and  young  Indian  guide  Sacajawea- 
are  imagined  in  “York”  and  “Sacajawea’s 
Prayer.”  And  the  stupendous  scale  and  beauty  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  country  and  beyond  is 
acknowledged  in  “In  All  My  Days.” 

Walburn  has  also  produced  another  multi- 
media  show  called  “Cabin  Song.”  He  released 
his  first  CD,  Chasin'  Moons,  in  1996.  For 
further  details,  call  1-800-650-1788. 


Wilbur  Rehmann  Quartet:  Mann 
Gulch  Suite 

The  fire  that  tragically  claimed  the  lives  of  13 
young  Forest  Service  firefighters  in  1949  fuels  this 
new  CD  by  the  Helena-based  jazz  quartet. 

The  album  grew  out  of  the  ArtisPForest* 
Community  program,  a  collaboration  between  the 
Helena  National  Forest  and  the  Holter  Museum. 

As  a  participating  artist,  saxaphonist  Wilbur 
Rehmann  decided  to  focus  on  the  50lh  anniversary 
of  the  Mann  Gulch  Fire.  The  project  challenged 
him  to  compose  music  -  something  he  had  never 
done  in  more  than  40  years  as  a  musician  -  and  to 
explore  a  fragment  of  Montana’s  history  and 
landscape  that  had  always  intrigued  him. 

The  melody  for  the  first  piece,  “Ridge  Top,” 
was  actually  composed  at  Mann  Gulch,  as 
Rehmann  hiked  the  steep  terrain  with  his  saxo¬ 
phone.  As  the  album  proceeds,  Rehmann  musi¬ 
cally  follows  the  firefighters  through  the  Gulch. 
The  quartet’s  bassist  and  pianist,  Ken  Nelson, 
helped  write  all  four  compositions.  Other  mem¬ 
bers  include  Blackie  Nelson  on  guitar  and  Dennis 
Unsworth  on  drums. 

The  CD  concludes  with  historian  Stephen 
Ambrose  reading  an  account  of  the  fire,  written  by 
Dave  Turner  with  research  assistance  by  Helena 
High  School  students.  For  details,  visit  the 
website,  www.montanajazz.com. 


Mistral  Duo:  Mistral 


Cellist  Thad  and  pianist  Su  Suits’  first  CD, 
Mistral,  reflects  something  of  the  chemistry 
between  these  two  masterful  musicians.  Recorded 
live  in  Great  Falls,  the  album  celebrates  their 
20th  anniversary  as  The  Mistral  Duo  -  and  a 
relationship  that  spans  almost  30  years. 

An  appetite  for  adventure  is  evident  in  the  six 
works  performed  on  the  album.  Selections  range 
from  “Capriccio,”  by  the  American  composer 
Lucas  Foss  to  “Sonatina”  by  the  little-known 
Mexican  composer  Luis  Sandi.  Of  course,  the 
duo  also  visits  the  more  conventional  turf  of 
chamber  music  repertoire  with  works  by 
Beethoven,  Boccherini,  Poulenc  and  Brahms. 

The  Suits,  who  were  married  in  1980,  arrived 
in  Montana  nine  years  later  when  Thad  success¬ 
fully  applied  for  a  job  with  the  Cascade  Quartet 
of  the  Great  Falls  Symphony.  In  addition  to  her 
work  with  the  Mistral  Duo  and  other  ensembles 
around  the  state,  Su  also  teaches  private  piano 
lessons.  Thad,  meanwhile,  works  full  time  for  the 
Cascade  Quartet  and  performs  with  the  Great 
Falls,  Butte  and  Helena  symphonies. 

Stay  tuned  for  the  duo’s  next  project:  an 
original  work  for  cello  and  piano,  written  by 
Montana  composer  and  pianist  Philip  Aaberg. 

Meanwhile,  Mistral  is  available  at  music  stores 
around  the  state,  or  from  the  artists  at  453-6160. 


Ken  Overcast:  Prairie  Poetry 

Chinook  musician  Ken  Overcast  is  no 
stranger  to  stage  or  studio.  His  sixth  CD  is 
slated  for  release  shortly  after  the  first  of  the 
year. 

But  it’s  Ken’s  poetry  that  seems  to  be 
making  the  biggest  waves.  Prairie  Poetry, 

Vol.  1,  released  in  January  of  1999,  has 
already  earned  him  a  nomination  from  the 
Academy  of  Western  Artists  for  “Poetry 
Album  of  the  Year.”  It’s  also  in  the  running 
for  a  Grammy  nomination  in  the  spoken-word 
category  from  the  National  Academy  of 
Recording  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Overcast’s  poetry  is  also  popular  with  radio 
programmers  -  no  small  feat  for  a  spoken- 
word  CD.  “Ken  has  a  way  of  putting  into 
words  something  that  just  reaches  out  and 
grabs  your  heart,”  says  Dave  Wilson,  origina¬ 
tor  and  host  of  the  “Grass  Roots  Gold”  radio 
show. 

Overcast  is  a  full-time  rancher,  in  addition 
to  performing  100  concert  dates  a  year.  He’s 
previously  been  nominated  for  “Male  Vocalist 
of  the  Year”  by  the  Country  Gospel  Music 
Guild  and  “Male  Performer  of  the  Year”  by 
the  Western  Music  Association. 

For  details,  visit  the  artist’s  website, 
www.kenovercast.com. 


LONG  TIME  COMING 


Michael  Blessing  and  Kristen 
Wells:  Long  Time  Coming 


Bozeman-area  musician  and  recording 
engineer  Michael  Blessing  has  been  pretty 
busy  in  recent  months  lending  his  musical  and 
studio  talents  to  the  production  of  CDs  for  a 
variety  of  Montana  artists  at  his  studio  near 
Belgrade,  The  Garage.  Now  it’s  his  turn. 

The  drummer  and  sometimes  keyboardist 
teams  up  with  California  lyricist  and  singer 
Kristen  Wells  in  their  recent  CD,  Long  Time 
Coming.  The  album  features  lyrics  written 
and  sung  by  Wells  -  Blessing’s  sister-in-law  - 
matched  with  tunes  written  and  mastered  by 
Blessing. 

Also  appearing  on  the  album:  Craig  Hall  on 
electric  and  acoustic  guitars  and  mandolin; 
John  Wilson  on  piano  and  keyboards;  Geno 
Kreis  and  Rob  Kohler  on  electric  bass;  Kenny 
Williams  on  standup  bass;  Rick  Winking  on 
acoustic  guitar;  and  Kate  Bryan,  Sandy 
Griffith,  Doug  Longenecker,  Cherie  Newman, 
Patti  Sheets,  Annie  Stocking,  Jeanie  Tracy, 
and  Susan  Wells  on  vocals. 

Wells  has  performed  with  bands  in  Califor¬ 
nia,  but  had  never  recorded  an  album. 

Blessing  has  performed  on  and  helped 
produce  countless  albums  in  recent  years,  and 
is  a  regular  member  of  the  Alan  Fauque 
Swing  Band  and  the  Glen  Johnston  Big  Band 
plus  the  Bozeman  jazz  quartet  Springhill. 


...of  JVl/lG’s  new  Strategic  plan! 
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Send  us 
your  books 
&  CDs! 

State  of  the 
Arts  welcomes 
submissions  of 
new  books  and 
CDs. 

To  submit  a 
recently  pub¬ 
lished  piece, 
please  send  the 
book  (or  jacket), 
or  a  CD  to  Lively 
Times,  1152 
Eagle  Pass  Trail, 
Charlo,  MT 
59824.  A  brief  bio 
of  the  musician  or 
writer  is  also 
helpful! 

For  informa¬ 
tion,  call 

406-644-2910  or 
send  email  to 
writeus@lively 
times.com. 


Music  and 
book  profiles 
compiled  by 
Bob  Phillips 
and  Kristi 
Niemeyer  at 
Lively  Times. 
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Educators 
can  connect 
at  TAPPED  IN 

Need  a  place  to 
kick  back  and  relax 
while  discussing 
current  educational 
issues  with  other 
educators?  Want 
to  meet  with  edu¬ 
cators  from  across 
the  state ...  conti¬ 
nent  . . .  globe? 

TAPPED  IN 
(www.tappedin. 
org),  funded  by  the 
National  Science 
Foundation,  is  such 
a  place,  a  commu¬ 
nity.  There  is  tech¬ 
nology  ...  and,  al¬ 
though  it’s  pretty 
amazing  stuff,  you 
don’t  have  to  be  a 
techno  wizard  to 
use  it! 

TAPPED  IN  is  a 
MUVE  (multi-user 
virtual  environ¬ 
ment)  that  com¬ 
bines  the  conve¬ 
nience  of  a  chat 
room  with  the  ver¬ 
satility  of  a  real  life 
classroom. 

You  can  talk  in 
real  time,  use  a 
whiteboard,  project 
notes,  and  even 
share  URLs  by 
projecting  them  for 
all  in  the  virtual 
room  to  see.  The 
Math  Forum, 
ICONnect,  PALS, 
and  ED's  Oasis 
(and  more)  are 
partner  organiza¬ 
tions  and  have  of¬ 
fices  there. 

Each  month  dif¬ 
ferent  organiza¬ 
tions  and  individu¬ 
als  lead  discus¬ 
sions  and  there  are 
a  lot  to  choose 
from,  including 
WebQuest  discus¬ 
sions  led  by  Bemie 
Dodge,  and  Ask-a- 
Sdentist  sessions 
where  you  or  you 
and  your  students 
can  work  one-on- 
one  with  a  scientist 

See  our  calen¬ 
dar  (off  of  our 
home  page)  for 
more  information. 
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FY2001-2006  Strategic  Plan 


A  blueprint  to  launch  the  21st  century 

Draft  presented  to  Montana  Arts  Council  1 1-5-99  for  initial  review 


Mission  Statement: 

The  Montana  Arts  Council  is  the  agency  of  state  government 
charged  with  promoting  and  expanding  the  significant  role  of  arts 
and  culture  in  our  lives  through  a  variety  of  grant  and  technical 
assistance  programs,  which  benefit  Montanans  of  all  ages  and 
cultures  as  current  or  future  creators,  participants  or  patrons  of  the 
arts. 

Vision  Statement: 

The  21st  Century  will  establish  the  Montana  Arts  Council  as  a 
state  and  national  leader  in  the  arts  by  focusing  its  vision  outward,  to 
not  only  strengthen  the  arts  in  the  state,  but  also  help  boost 
Montana’s  economy,  stimulate  quality  of  life  and  improve  education 
throughout  the  state. 


Response  to  the  survey  was  so  strong  that  the  Arts 
Council  is  including  the  full  plan  in  the  newsletter 
rather  than  mailing  out  individual  copies.  The  full  plan 
is  also  available  on  MAC'S  website. 


STRATEGIC  DIRECTION  #1: 

ARTS  EDUCATION 


GOAL 


BRING  ARTISTS  AND  MONTANANS  OF  ALL 
AGES,  BACKGROUNDS  AND  ABILITIES  TO¬ 
GETHER  TO  ADVANCE  LEARNING  IN  AND 
THROUGH  THE  ARTS,  PRE-K  AND  BEYOND. 


OBJECTIVE  #1 


Promote  the  value  of  Arts  in  Education  and  the 
quality  of  arts  education  programs  available  in 
Montana. 

TIME  STRATEGIES 
FRAMES 

A.  Increase  public  awareness  of  the  value  of  arts 
education. 

Mid  1.  Facilitate  at  least  one  feature  article  about  arts 

education  in  major  statewide  publications,  daily 
papers  and  broadcast  media  each  year. 

Mid  2.  Promote  increased  attention  to  all  arts  disciplines  as 

compared  to  athletics  through  a  concerted  public 
awareness  program  geared  to  PTAs,  school  adminis¬ 
trators  and  school  boards. 

Mid  3.  Promote  family  participation,  and  perpetuate  the  arts 

as  a  family  value. 

B.  Increase  public  awareness  of  quality  and  availability  of 
learning  experiences  provided  by  state’s  arts  groups 
and  artists. 

Long  1.  Assist  arts  organizations  to  produce  marketing 

materials  that  offer  educational  programs  in  four 
Montana  communities. 

Long  2.  Assist  artists  to  develop  and  promote  their  educa¬ 

tional  activities  through: 

a.  Professional  development. 

b.  Adding  web  pages  to  MAC’S  web  site. 

c.  Publishing  promotional  materials  through  estab¬ 
lished  and  innovative  avenues. 

C.  Help  keep  arts  teachers  in  public  schools. 

Short  1.  Educate  the  public  on  the  value  of  arts  education 

through  information  distribution. 

Mid  2.  Invite  business  leaders,  legislators,  school  board 

members,  local  government  leaders  and  public  to 


Working  Approach  to  the  2001-2006  Strategic  Plan: 

This  plan  is  to  be  a  working,  evolving  blueprint.  Progress  on 
each  effort  will  be  charted  annually  and  is  formally  a  part  of  the  plan. 
Objectives  and  strategies  will  then  be  reviewed  and  adjusted  in  order 
to  respond  to  progress  made,  and  new  threats  and  opportunities  that 
may  arise. 

We  have  established  short-term  (FY2001-2002),  mid-term  and 
long-range  priorities,  which  are  identified  as  such  in  the  plan.  These 
may  change  based  on  the  above  annual  review.  In  addition,  many 
other  ideas  were  presented  during  the  planning  process.  We  will  look 
to  those  ideas  each  year  to  see  if  any  are  able  to  be  plugged  into  the 
plan  at  that  time. 

Time  Frames  Kev: 

Short  Goals  to  accomplish  in  FY2001-2002 

Mid  Mid-term  goals  for  FY2003-2004 

Long  Long-term  goals  for  completion  by  FY2005-2006 


annual  regional  meetings  to  promote  the  value  of 
arts  education. 

Long  3.  Promote  web-based  compilation  of  literature  on 

the  values  of  Arts  in  Education. 

D.  Publicize  MAC’s  Arts  in  Education  Program. 

Short  1.  Develop  a  marketing  plan  that  includes  publicity 

materials,  enhanced  website  resources  and  media. 

Short  2.  Present  speakers  at  one  state  teachers’  or  princi¬ 

pals’  convention  each  year. 

Long  3.  Meet  with  business  and  community  leaders  in  six 

regions  of  the  state  about  arts  education  and  the 
Montana  Arts  Council’s  programs. 


OBJECTIVE  #2 


Improve  the  arts  skills  of  teachers  and  the 
teaching  skills  of  artists. 

TIME  STRATEGIES 

FRAMES 

Mid  A.  Offer  ongoing  teacher  in-service  programs. 

1.  Design  an  artist-mentor  program  for  teacher 
training. 

2.  Encourage  Montana  arts  and  folk  arts  website  use 
as  art  and  literature  teaching  resources. 

Long  B.  Present  six  regional  workshops  with  teachers  and 

artists  to  train  teachers  in  the  use  of  the  arts  as  a  tool 
for  teaching  in  other  subjects. 

C.  Promote  and  improve  arts  teaching  in  underserved 
communities. 

Short  1.  Expand  resources  and  technical  assistance  to 

increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  Montana  Alliance 
for  Arts  Education  and  Rural  Curriculum  Consortia. 

Short  2.  Increase  the  number  of  fully  trained  artists  who 

can  work  with  the  disabled  to  at  least  one  in  each 
discipline. 

Mid  3.  Increase  the  number  of  fully  trained  artists  who 

can  work  with  the  youth  at  risk  to  at  least  one  in 
each  discipline. 

Mid  4.  Recruit  rural  teachers  and  principals  to  participate 

in  MAC  arts  education  program  evaluation  and 
revision  in  2003  -  2004. 

D.  Help  develop  artists’  skills  in  working  with  youth  at 
risk. 

Long  1.  Present  professional  development  workshops  with 

artists  and  specialists  in  youth  at  risk  programs. 

Long  2.  Include  Juvenile  Justice  and  Prevention  staff  in  the 

planning  of  training  and  residencies  for  at-risk 
youth. 


We're  only  as  strong  as  you  make  us... 
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Short  E.  Conduct  five  residency  evaluation  site  visits  each  year. 

Short  F.  Present  a  training  institute  with  Very  Special  Arts  Montana 

in  2001  and  2005  to  prepare  artists  to  teach  people  with 
disabilities  and  disability  specialists  to  use  the  arts. 

Short  G.  Present  arts  training  workshops  at  three  Montana  Heritage 
Project  institutes. 


OBJECTIVE  #3 


Ensure  that  the  arts  are  basic  to  the  education  of 
Montana  children  and  young  adults  in  grades  Pre-K 
through  12  and  beyond. 

TIME  STRATEGIES 
FRAMES 

A.  Assist  in  the  development  and  promotion  of  statewide  K-12 
content  and  performance  standards  in  the  arts. 

Short  1.  Serve  on  the  task  force  drafting  new  arts  standards  for 

adoption  in  2001  and  implementation  by  2005. 

Mid  2.  Help  promote  the  new  arts  standards  to  public  and 

private  schools,  home  school  associations  and  resource 
centers,  locally  and  statewide. 

Short  3.  Facilitate  seminars  featuring  arts  at  annual  conferences 

of  superintendents  and  school  board  members. 

B.  Assist  educators  in  creating  and  modifying  curriculum  and 
achieving  performance  standards  in  the  arts. 

Mid  1.  Present  an  institute  in  2003  that  partners  artists  with 

teachers  to  assist  them  in  creating  lesson  plans  and 
teacher  guides. 

Short  2.  Present  workshops  on  planning  effective  residencies  at 

all  annual  state  teacher  conferences. 

Long  3.  Offer  artists  as  mentors  annually  for  at  least  one  semester 

to  two  K-8  teachers.  Mentors  will  help  design  lesson 
plans  and  implement  arts  curriculum  beginning  in  2003. 
Long  4.  Assist  K-8  teachers  to  meet  arts  standards  by  providing 

web-based  lesson  plan  exchange,  bulletin  board,  and 
internet  list  service  or  discussion  groups. 

Long  5.  Support  local  districts  and  schools  in  the  development 

and  implementation  of  arts  curriculum  in  the  under¬ 
represented  art  forms  of  theater,  dance  and  media  arts. 

a.  Use  artist/teacher  mentoring  to  implement  K-8  theatre 
and  dance  curriculum  in  three  new  communities. 

b.  Promote  the  number  of  media  residencies  to  at  least 
six  per  year. 

c.  Collect  and  disseminate  theater,  dance  and  media 
resources  to  as  many  of  Montana’s  school  districts  as 
possible. 

C.  Expand  access  to  arts  education  in  unserved  and 
underserved  communities. 

1.  Facilitate  Arts  in  Education  needs  assessments  yearly  in 
three  rural  school  districts. 

2.  Build  new  partnerships  with  underserved  arts  and 
community  groups. 

3.  Recruit  at  least  one  artist  from  each  reservation  for 
MAC’s  Artist  Registry  by  2003. 

4.  Implement  one  residency  program  in  each  of  the  Native 
American  reservations. 

5.  Assist  Tribal  Colleges  to  create  and  maintain  traditional 
arts  programs. 

6.  Create  at  least  one  ongoing  program  in  a  juvenile 
detention  center. 

D.  Develop  new  capacity  for  ongoing  arts  in  education  in 
underserved  communities  in  central  and  eastern  Montana. 

Short  1.  Begin  to  build  at  least  one  artist  residency  in  each  county 

that  has  not  yet  participated  in  residency  program. 

Short  2.  Increase  the  number  of  articles  on  local  arts  education 

activities,  and  issues  in  rural  newspapers  and  TV. 

Short  3.  Send  MAC  program  and  advocacy  materials  to  all  rural 

schools  as  well  as  rural  arts/community  organizations. 

E.  Advance  the  inclusion  of  Montana  Folklife  across  the 
curriculum. 


Short 

Mid 

Long 

Long 

Long 

Long 


Panel  members  who  selected  MAC'S  Individual  Artist  Fellow¬ 
ships  for  FY2000  were  (from  left):  Gary  Schildt,  panel  chair 
Jackie  Parsons,  Sherry  Sander  and  Jim  Poor.  Not  pictured: 
Tom  Murphy 


Long  1.  Encourage  the  creation  of  ethnic-based  traditional 

arts  teacher  guides  by  identifying  and  supporting 
leaders  in  local  communities. 

Long  2.  Encourage  the  creation  of  guidelines  at  the  local 

level  that  infuse  folk  art  into  Montana  history  and 
social  studies  units. 

Long  3.  Support  an  average  of  five  residencies  per  year 

involving  Native  American  artists  on  and  off 
reservations. 

Mid  4.  Expand  the  definition  of  arts  to  include  the  larger 

sense  of  culture. 

Mid  5.  Support  the  teaching  of  traditional  cultures  in  all 

schools. 

F.  Establish  “virtual  partnerships.” 

Long  1.  Use  internet  to  create  partnerships  in  three  commu¬ 

nities  over  five  years  to  develop  “virtual  artist 
residencies.” 

Long  2.  Organize  three  teacher  institutes  for  inclusion  of 

technology  in  the  arts. 


STRATEGIC  DIRECTION  #2: 

ECONOMIC 

DEVELOPMENT 


GOAL 


IMPLEMENT  A  FOCUSED  STATEWIDE 
EFFORT  TO  ACHIEVE  ARTS-DRIVEN 
ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  IN  THE  STATE 
OF  MONTANA  TO  BENEFIT  ARTISTS,  ARTS 
ORGANIZATIONS,  PRIVATE  BUSINESS  AND 
COMMUNITIES. 


OBJECTIVE  #1 


Engage  in  the  creation  of  business  and  community 
economic  development  partnerships  and  programs 
that  produce  value,  pride  and  support  for 
Montana's  artists  and  arts  organizations. 

TIME  STRATEGIES 
FRAMES 

Short  A.  Develop  at  least  one  new  private-  or  public-sector 

partnership  each  year  that  profits  Montana  artists  and/ 
or  arts  organizations  and  also  benefits  local  Montana 
business.  Ensure  that  this  will  engage  and  support 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


So  make  us  strong.  Jill  out  the  enclosed  postcard! 
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Website 

offers 

insurance 

resources 

Artists'  Health 
Insurance 
Resource  Center 
is  the  first  compre¬ 
hensive  informa¬ 
tion  resource 
focusing  on  the 
health-care  needs 
of  the  arts 
community. 

The  website 
provides  a  state- 
by-state  overview 
of  such  topics  as 
individual  and 
group  insurance 
plans;  what  to  look 
for  in  selecting  a 
plan;  eligibility,  cost 
and  scope  of 
coverage;  public 
benefit  plans  for 
which  artists  may 
be  eligible  or  arts 
associations  they 
can  join  to  qualify 
for  group  cover¬ 
age;  and  links  to 
other  arts, 
insurance  and 
information 
resources. 

The  website  is 
the  result  of  a 
recommendation 
made  in  1 994  by  a 
national  working 
group  convened 
by  the  National 
Endowment  for  the 
Arts  to  address  the 
health-care  crisis  in 
the  arts.  Surveys 
have  shown  that  at 
least  30  percent  of 
artists  are  without 
any  kind  of  health 
coverage,  which  is 
about  twice  the 
national  average. 
This  site  will  make 
it  easier  for  arts 
professionals  and 
organizations  to 
make  knowledge¬ 
able  choices  about 
health-care 
coverage  and  to 
find  the  resources 
to  meet  their 
medical  needs.  To 
learn  more,  visit 
www.actorsfund. 
org/actors/ahirc/. 
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Film  office 
offers  tips 
to  novices 

Want  tips  on 
how  to  get  hired 
on  a  film 
production,  even 
with  little  or  no 
experience? 

The  Montana 
Film  Office  has 
an  informative 
list  of  sugges¬ 
tions.  Call  them 
at  406-444-3762, 
email  requests  to 
montanafilm@ 
visitmt.com  or 
visit  “News  4 
Crews”  on  the 
website: 
www.montana 
film.com. 
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other  related  private  or  non-profit  ventures.  Consider 
national  parks,  the  Montana  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
statewide  hoteliers,  architects  and  builders,  travel  busi¬ 
nesses,  car  dealers  and  other  private  state-wide  business 
or  service  groups,  golf  and  country  clubs,  county  exten¬ 
sion,  county  fairs,  or  pilot  projects  with  a  city  or  business 
that  might  be  replicated  elsewhere  in  Montana. 

Mid  B.  Build  long-term  relationships  with  the  State  Department 
of  Commerce,  the  Rural  Economic  Development  Partner¬ 
ship,  the  Montana  Association  of  Counties  and  the 
Montana  League  of  Cities  and  Towns  that  promote  or 
benefit,  with  tangible  results,  Montana  artists  and  arts 
organizations  and  local  Montana  businesses. 


Mid  C.  Develop  methods  to  put  the  arts  on  the  radar  screen  of  the 
key  economic  planners  for  the  state  (Travel  Montana, 
State  Department  of  Commerce,  Montana  Chamber  of 
Commerce),  shaping  the  view  that  the  arts  are  a  facilitator 
to  leverage  change  in  communities.  Make  the  arts  a 
regular  part  of  major  economic  discussions,  local  and 
statewide. 

Mid  D.  Conduct  two  additional  economic  impact  studies: 

1.  Individual  artists-including  the  full  range  of  art  from 
traditional  and  craft  to  contemporary  in  all  disciplines- 
performing,  visual,  writers,  weavers,  jewelry. 

2.  Private-sector  arts  businesses  (such  as  galleries, 
bookstores,  crafts  stores). 

Long  E.  Link  with  “Made  in  Montana”  and  other  statewide 

marketing  efforts  that  can  benefit  Montana  artists  and  arts 
groups.  Promote  “authentic  native-made”  labeling  and  a 
“Made  in  Native  Montana”  seal. 

Mid  F.  Maintain  core  agency  grant  program  funding.  Expand 
grants  and  services  offered  by  the  Montana  Arts  Council 
that  assist  in  meeting  economic  development  and  arts 
education  goals  within  this  plan. 

Mid  G.  Encourage  local  landlords  and  communities  to  utilize 
unoccupied  commercial  space/buildings  for  artists’ 
studios  and  exhibits. 

Mid  H.  Establish  biennial  $200,000  Rural  Arts  Initiative  through 
state  funding  that  provides  rural  arts  organizations  and 
artists  with  resources  to  develop  programs  that  produce 
value,  pride  and  support  for  Montana’s  artists  and  arts 
organizations. 

This  Plan  will  maintain  these  grant  programs: 

•  Artist  Fellowships  •  Opportunity 

•  Arts  Are  Central  grants  •  Professional  Development 

•  Arts  in  Education  •  Tour  Fee  Support 

•  Organizational  Excellence 


OBIECTIVE  # 2 


Create  a  full-scale,  major  statewide  and  national 
promotional  campaign  to  actively  champion  Montana 
arts  and  artists  and  the  outstanding  quality  of  their 
work. 

TIME  STATEWIDE  STRATEGIES 
FRAMES 

Short  A.  Expand  the  Montana  Arts  Council  “State  of  the  Arts” 

speakers’  program  to  include  programs  in  arts  education 
and  the  arts  and  economic  development.  Target  100 
bookings  of  each  program  over  2001-2002. 


Mary  Jean  Golden  of  Lewistown  was  the  lucky  winner  of  the  $200 
Statewide  Conversation  on  the  Arts  prize,  awarded  in  a  special 
drawing.  Mary  Jean,  a  cowboy  poet  and  fiction  writer,  was  one  of 
more  than  750  people  who  shared  their  thoughts  about  the  Arts 
Council’s  future  in  the  survey  included  in  the  September  issue  of 
State  of  the  Arts.  She’s  a  regular  performer  at  Lewistown's  annual 
Cowboy  Poetry  Gathering  and  has  self-published  a  small  book, 
Nailing  Down  Montana.  She’s  a  member  of  the  writers  group  for  the 
Billings  Arts  Association;  has  launched  a  writers  group  in 
Lewistown,  The  Lewistown  Outwriters;  and  resurrected  an  old 
theater  group,  The  Judith  Mountain  Players,  which  subsequently 
staged  two  of  her  original  plays. 


Focus  on  making  the  arts  a  standard  feature  in  daily 
news  broadcast  segments,  similar  to  the  regularity  of 
sports  or  weather  segments. 

Long  3.  Continue  developing  and  broadcasting  TV/radio  30- 

second  spot  promotional  campaigns. 

Short  C.  Create  an  exhibit  booth  for  use  at  arts  and  non-arts  trade 
and  service  shows,  conventions  and  fairs  promoting 
Montana  artists,  arts  organizations  and  the  arts  in 
general.  Cover  three-five  shows  per  year. 


Short  D.  In  three  to  five  Montana  communities  annually,  facilitate 
a  dialogue  with  financial  and  community  leaders  to  help 
them  understand  the  benefits  the  arts  offer  to  communi¬ 
ties  and  the  economic  impact  of  the  arts  and  cultural 
tourism  statewide. 

Long  E.  Get  on  agendas  of  major  state  (non-arts)  conventions  or 
conferences  to  make  a  15-20  minute  presentation/ 
keynote  address  on  the  arts  in  Montana.  Set  a  goal  of 
five  such  engagements  per  year. 

Short  F.  Establish  a  tribal  liaison  on  each  reservation  and  an 

information  center  on  the  Montana  Arts  Council  at  each 
tribal  college  library. 


TIME  NATIONAL  STRATEGIES 

FRAMES 

Long  A.  Develop  a  marketing  plan  that  ties  to  specific  economic 
development  initiatives  to  promote  Montana  artists  and 
to  promote  Montana  as  an  arts  destination. 

Long  B.  Develop  and  pitch  Montana  arts  story  ideas  to  national 
networks  (similar  to  the  “CBS  Sunday  Morning”  feature 
on  Bozeman)  and  cable  television  (such  as  TNT), 
national  magazines,  professional  newsletters  and/or 
journals. 

Long  C.  Advertise  Montana’s  artists/events/arts  scene  nationally 

in  targeted  publications  and  on  the  web. 


B.  Facilitate  increased  media  exposure  for  the  arts. 

Short  1.  Pitch  and  prepare  Montana  arts  stories  to  be  used  in 

non-arts  publications,  such  as  Farmer  Stockman, 
Prairie  Star,  Montana  Power's  Rural  Montana, 
Montana  Magazine,  with  a  goal  of  five  new  publica¬ 
tions  per  year  featuring  Montana  arts  and  artists. 

Long  2.  Work  with  local  groups  and  media  to  achieve  more 

time  in  Montana  media  devoted  to  the  arts  in  Montana. 


Long  D.  Target  specific  national  trade  shows  and  determine 
appropriate  partners  to  promote  Montana  arts. 


OBJECTIVE  #3 


Increase  Montana's  statewide  emphasis  on  cultural 
tourism,  focusing  on  Montana  artists  and  arts 
organizations. 


Don't  forget  to  send  in  your  response! 
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TIME 

FRAMES 

Short 

Short 

Long 


Long 


Long 


Long 


Long 

Long 

Long 


Montana  Arts  Council 


FY2001-2006  Strategic  Plan 


OBJECTIVE  #4 


Create  statewide  and  national  market  visibility  and 
business  opportunities  for  Montana  artists  and  arts 
organizations. 

TIME  STRATEGIES 
FRAMES 

Long  A.  Create  major  internet  and  website  initiatives  to 


STRATEGIES 

A.  Ensure  that  there  is  at  least  one  arts  representative  on  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  Bicentennial  Commission. 

B.  Continue  developing  a  formal,  mutual  partnership  with 
Travel  Montana  resulting  in  substantial  Travel  Montana 
support  of  cultural  tourism. 

C.  Work  with  the  arts  community  and  artists  of  Montana,  local 
and  state  business  and  government  agencies,  to  develop 
and/or  package  major  cultural  tourism  projects/trails/ 
festivals.  Use  models  developed  in  Kentucky,  such  as  the 
Kentucky  Craft  Council,  and  North  Carolina,  such  as 
Handmade  in  America.  Determine  whether  this  effort 
should  be  incubated  in-house  with  partners,  farmed  out  to 
private  contractors,  or  by  providing  resources  to  the  private 
sector. 

D.  Incorporate  into  the  above  tactics  the  methods  to  assist 
Montana’s  traditional  and  Native  American  artists  and  arts 
activities. 

E.  Provide  technical  assistance  to  Montana  Indian  reservations 
to  establish  cultural  centers  on  each  reservation.  These 
centers  will  be  a  place  where  traditional  arts  can  be  created, 
interpreted,  performed,  displayed  and  sold. 

F.  Assist  in  the  development  or  expansion  of  pilot  projects 
between  arts  groups  and  local  business  in  tourism-related 
areas  to  strengthen  communication  between  tourism-related 
business  and  arts  businesses  re:  their  respective  needs  and 
how  they  each  can  benefit  each  other.  Work  with  Travel 
Montana  to  produce  a  15-minute  video  on  cultural  tourism. 

G.  Ensure  that  each  of  Montana’s  tourism  regions  has  an  arts 
appointee  on  its  board. 

H.  Ensure  that  there  is  at  least  one  arts  representative  on  the 
Tourism  Advisory  Council. 

L  Ensure  that  arts  organizations  and  artists  are  working 
actively  in  local  tourism  efforts. 


promote  all  Montana  arts  and  arts  organizations. 
Conduct,  publish  and/or  link  electronically  on  the  web 
a  searchable  database  registry  of  all  Montana  artists 
and  arts  organizations  -  non-profit  and  for-profit. 
Include  samples  of  their  work  visually,  and  with 
audio  and  video.  Include  links  to  artists/arts  groups’ 
websites. 

Long  B.  Market  the  Montana  Arts  Council  as  the  definitive 
resource  to  locate  all  artists  and  arts  organizations  in 
the  state  in  order  to  increase  artists’  and  arts  groups’ 
earned  income  and  exposure. 

Long  C.  Investigate  utilizing  the  above  resource  databank  of 
artists  and  arts  organizations  to  develop  an  e-com- 
merce  niche,  whereby  not  only  would  the  Arts 
Council  be  the  resource  to  find  the  artists  or  arts 
groups,  but  its  website  registry  could  also  be  a 
resource  for  selling  artists’  work.  Commissions  on 
those  sales,  membership  fees  or  work  exchanges  could 
help  finance  this  site  and  perhaps  fund  other  promo¬ 
tion  efforts.  The  agency  will  also  engage  and  support 
existing  private-sector  enterprises  in  this  area. 

Long  D.  Explore  attracting  a  major  national  arts-related  event 
to  Montana  or  investigate  MAC’S  creating  a  major, 
highly  visible  annual  arts  event  that  would  promote 
the  outstanding  quality  of  Montana  artists. 

Long  E.  Conduct  a  systematic  marketing  campaign  that 

encourages  Montana  businesses  to  make  ongoing 
philanthropic  contributions  to  Montana  tax-exempt 
arts  organizations. 


ArtsMarket  Consulting 

of  Bozeman  helped  design  the  process  used  for  the  2001-2006 
Strategic  Plan.  The  consulting  firm  moved  to  Montana  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  three  years  ago  and  is  one  of  the  most  highly  regarded 
arts  planning  firms  in  the  country.  ArtsMarket  is  utilized  by  many 
state  arts  agencies,  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  arts 
organizations  throughout  the  country.  Pictured  here  are  (counter¬ 
clockwise  from  top  left)  ArtsMarket  owners  Louise  and  John 
Stevens,  Tricia  Bailey,  Sean  Becker  and  Surale  Philips. 


(Continued  on  next  page) 
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OnLine  Arts 
Festival  lists 
shows, 
sources 

Professional 
artists  and 
craftspeople  who 
exhibit  at  festivals 
now  have  a  major 
online  source  of 
information,  thanks 
to  the  Juried 
OnLine  Arts 
Festival  (JOLAF). 

This  festival 
database  has 
posted  the  names 
and  contact 
addresses  for 
more  than  500  well 
established  shows 
in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  sorted  by 
month  and  state.  In 
addition,  JOLAF 
has  listed  the 
names  and 
addresses  of  all 
major  wholesale 
shows  and 
promoters,  and 
provides  detailed 
information  about 
numerous 
Renaissance 
Fairs.  The 
database  can  be 
found  at 
www.jolaf.com/ 
resources/ 
showinfo/. 

JOLAF’s  library 
of  “Artist's 
Resources"  also 
features  dozens  of 
sources  of 
supplies:  a 
thorough  listing  of 
schools  for 
advanced  art  and 
craft  instruction;  a 
listing  by  state  or 
region  of  all  major 
arts  agencies; 
contact  information 
for  guilds,  societies 
and  associations; 
extensive 
publications 
listings;  and  more. 

This  helpful 
information  is  free 
to  professional 
artists  and 
craftspeople  with 
online  access. 
Bookmark  it  at 
www.jolaf.com/ 
resources/. 
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NEA 

expands 

“Toolsite” 

“Lessons 
Learned:  A 
Planning 
Toolsite"  is  a 
planning 
resource  on  the 
NEA’s  website. 

This  “toolsite" 
has  recently 
been  expanded 
to  include  22 
new  arts 
management 
case  studies 
focusing  on  a 
wide  range  of 
disciplines  and 
organizations. 
The  studies, 
written  by  noted 
arts  administra¬ 
tors,  consultants 
and  writers, 
focus  on  such 
topics  as: 

•  Minority 
audience 
development 

•  Capital 
campaigns 

•  Strategic 
planning 

•  Community 
partnerships 

•  Social 

entrepreneurism 

•  Fiscal  crises. 

If  you’re 

interested  in 
reading  about 
these  case 
studies,  please 
goto 

www.arts.endow. 

gov/pub/ 

Lessons/. 


Montana  Arts  Council 


FY2001-2006  Strategic  Plan 


Montana  Arts  Council  members  enjoy  a  laugh  before  the 
November  Council  meeting  in  Missoula.  Shown  here  are  (from 
left):  Carol  Brenden  of  Scobey,  Sody  Jones  of  Billings,  Carol’s 
husband  John  Brenden,  and  Marilyn  Olson  of  Sidney. 

Long  F.  Create  a  campaign  to  promote  Montana  artists,  encouraging 
local  communities  to  use  the  Montana  Arts  Council’s  on¬ 
line  arts  registry  for  purchasing  Montana  art,  hiring 
Montana  performers  and  reading  Montana  writers.  Con¬ 
sider  publishing  a  15-minute  video  about  Montana  arts. 

Long  G.  Engage  a  national  retail  chain  (such  as  bookstore,  hotels) 
or  direct  marketer  (such  as  catalogs)  to  help  promote  the 
arts  and  artists  of  Montana. 

Long  H.  Work  with  downtown  business  associations  to  encourage 

non-retail  business  and  government  offices  with  street-level 
windows  to  exhibit  artwork. 

Long  1.  Partner  with  the  Small  Business  Administration  to  create  a 
revolving  loan  fund  for  entrepreneurial  arts  enterprises. 


OBJECTIVE  #5 


Increase  and  focus  the  nature  of  technical  assistance 
toward  artistic  development,  audience  building,  mar¬ 
keting,  business  skills  and  fiscal  development  for  Mon¬ 
tana  artists  and  arts  organizations. 

TIME  STRATEGIES 

FRAMES 

Mid  A.  Provide  resource  ideas,  audience  development  approaches, 

and  marketing  techniques  that  have  proven  successful  in 
other  places.  Assist  in  publishing  a  listing  of  arts  venues 
and  specs  on  the  web.  Upgrade  website  capability  so 
individuals  can  interact  with  the  Arts  Council’s  Arts  Pros 
or  others  online.  Consider  whether  technical  assistance  on 
video  should  be  used. 

Short  B.  Create  or  adopt  and  implement  an  effective  resource 

program  for  developing  and  maintaining  strong,  effective 
Boards  of  Directors  for  non-profit  arts  organizations. 
Provide  resources  for  staff  directors  and  board  members  to 
have  their  own  respective  confidential  sounding  boards  for 
solving  problems  and  “sticky  wickets.” 

Mid  C.  Establish  a  resource  directory  of  community  development 
funding/assistance  and  other  resources  from  city/state/and 
federal  government  and  other  applicable  major  foundation 
and  corporate  funders  for  artists  and  the  arts  in  Montana. 
Publish  both  on  the  web  and  in  hard  copy. 

Mid  D.  Conduct  statewide  Cultural  Congress  for  artists’  and  arts 
organizations’  skill  development  at  least  every  five  years. 
Conduct  technical  assistance  through  regional  meetings/ 
seminars,  teleconferences,  video  teleconferences. 

Mid  E.  Use  the  MAC  website  as  an  important  technical  assistance 
tool  through  creation  of  or  linking  to  “business  of  the  arts” 
tools/seminars/articles/resources.  Include  how  to  develop 
marketing  plans  for  the  web  for  artists,  as  well  as  sample 
marketing  plans,  sample  contracts  and  technical  riders. 


Mid  F.  Due  to  extraordinary  demand,  increase  eight-fold  the 
Montana  Arts  Council’s  technical  assistance  program 
budget  funded  through  the  state.  Help  artists  and  arts 
organizations  develop  stronger  artistic,  business,  market¬ 
ing,  technological  (computer)  and  fund-raising  skills 
through  technical  assistance  services  and  grant  funding. 

Long  G.  Develop  an  initiative  to  promote  Montana  traditional  arts 
and  crafts  and  Montana  Indian  art  to  substantially 
increase  sales  of  this  work. 


STRATEGIC  DIRECTION  #3: 

INCREASED  AGENCY 
RESOURCES 


GOAL 


CREATE  FOCUSED  RESOURCES  AND 
METHODS  TO  STRENGTHEN  ARTS 
EDUCATION  AND  ARTS-DRIVEN  ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT  STATEWIDE. 


OBJECTIVE  #1 


Acquire  appropriate  technology  and  ensure  database 
capabilities  are  able  to  handle  substantial  needs. 
(TIME  FRAME:  Short) 


OBJECTIVE  #2 


Develop  a  revenue  plan  of  state,  federal  and  other 
funding  to  further  support  and  expand  arts  education 
and  economic  development  strategies  and  grants. 
(TIME  FRAME:  Long) 

TIME  STRATEGIES 
FRAMES 

Constant  A.  Conduct  a  feasibility  analysis  of  new  revenues,  sources 
and  approaches. 

Constant  B.  Insure  grant  funding  remains  strong. 


OBJECTIVE  #3 


Establish  regional  hubs  and  engage  local  Montanans 
to  assist  in  meeting  these  goals. 

TIME  STRATEGIES 

FRAMES 

Mid  A.  Establish  strong  marketing,  website  and  database 

infrastructure  for  the  agency.  Create  a  new  marketing 
wing  of  the  agency  to  direct  the  major  promotion  efforts 
within  this  Plan. 

Constant  B.  Determine  how  to  most  efficiently  staff  the  agency  or 
hire  local  contractors  to  achieve  the  Strategic  Plan’s 
goals. 


[OBJECTIVE  #4 


Adapt  current  and  develop  new  grant  and  service 
initiatives  for  Montana  artists  and  arts  organizations 
that  help  achieve  education  and  economic  develop¬ 
ment  goals.  (TIME  FRAME:  Short) 


Put  your  pen  to  work  on  the  postcard! 

_  i  _ _ _ 
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MAC  launches  online  artist  registry 


Roster  of  25  artists 
makes  online  debut 

Now  you  can  turn  to  the  internet  to  learn 
about  Montana  artists  available  for  resi¬ 
dency.  The  Artists  in  Schools  and  Commu¬ 
nities  program  supports  a  wide  range  of 
residencies  lasting  from  as  short  as  a  day  to 
as  long  as  a  year.  The  program  also  sup¬ 
ports  the  creation  of  special  projects  that 
bolster  the  essential  place  of  the  arts  in 
Montana’s  formal  and  informal  educa¬ 
tional  settings. 

To  access  the  Artist  Registry  go  to  the 
Arts  in  Education  section  of  the  Montana 
Arts  Council  Website  (www.art.state 
.mt.us).  Just  click  on  the  Arts  in  Education 
photo  and  scroll  to  the  bottom  of  the  screen 
to  search.  You  can  look  for  painters,  danc¬ 
ers,  musicians,  calligraphers,  sculptors, 
storytellers  and  more.  You  can  also  search 
for  artists  who  work  well  with  particular 
age  groups,  at-risk  youth  or  special  needs 
populations. 

Each  artist’s  page  includes  contact  infor¬ 
mation  and  references.  You  may  contact 
these  references  to  learn  about  past  resi¬ 
dencies  presented  by  the  artist.  Also  on  the 
page  is  a  brief  description  of  the  artist’s 
work,  fee  information  and  sample  work¬ 
shop  plans.  Teacher  training,  follow-up 
ideas  and  experience  with  special  popula¬ 
tions  are  included  as  well. 

You  can  also  view  work  samples  from 
visual  artists.  Soon  you  will  also  be  able  to 
hear  sounds  clips  from  the  registry’s  musi¬ 
cians. 

The  Montana  Arts  Council  is  still  ac¬ 
cepting  applications  from  artists  experi¬ 
enced  in  school  residencies  and  commu¬ 
nity  workshops.  There  are  currently  25  art¬ 
ists  on  the  registry. 

To  receive  an  application  or  to  learn 
more  about  Artists  in  Schools  and  Commu¬ 
nities,  call  director  of  programs  Laurel 
Wyckoff  at  the  Arts  in  Education  Hotline, 
800-282-3092. 


ARTS  &  EDUCATION 


ARTIST  REGISTRY 


[<-  Previousl  [Result  Lisll  |Next  ->1 

Phoebe  Toland 


address:  PO  Box  698 
Helena,  MT 
59624 

discipline(s):  painting,  drawing 


Click  here  lor  some  samples 
phone:  406-442-4382 

fax: 

email:  lolandfft  ixi.net 

site: 


I  like  to  help  provide  opportunities  in  which  students  feci  they  can  do 
anything.  Art  should  open  doors,  help  students  feel  empowered  and  be 
fun  and  memorable. 


quote: 

professional  statement: 


1  am  an  abstract  artist.  I  do  painting  and  drawing,  for  the  most  part.  My  work  uses 
symbols  inspired  by  a  variety  of  sources,  including  knots  alphabets  and  early 
writing,  gestures,  squashed  wire  and  ancient  design.  I  have  recently  begun  to  attach 
found  metal  pieces  to  my  work,  integrating  them  with  the  painted  imagery.  The 
found  metal  pieces  are  included  as  a  reference  to  objects  discarded  by  our  society,  and 
because  I  like  them,  and  have  collected  them  for  more  than  25  years. 


Jester 

oil  and  metal/wood 


Sample  Web  Page 


To  search  for  a  participating  artist 
in  the  Arts  and  Education  program... 

Select  your  preferences  in  the  following  form,  then  click  on  the  Search  button. 

You  do  not  need  to  select  items  in  each  category.  To  select  more  than  one  item, 
hold  down  your  Control  key  (Windows)  or  Command  key  (Macintosh). 

If  you  do  not  select  any  preferences,  you  will  be  presented  with  a  list  of  all 
participants. 


I  need  a  residency  for: 


I  require  a  resident  artist  that  works 

with: 


I  require  a  resident  artist  for  this 
age  group: 


calligraphy 

cartooning 

ceramic 

dance 


communities 

schools 


pre-school 

K-6 

7-9 

10-12 


Trinity  oil  and  metal/wood 
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NAEA  offers 
art-ed  text 

An  art-education 
classic,  Under¬ 
standing  Children’s 
Art  for  Better 
Teaching  by  Betty 
Lark-Horovitz, 

Hilda  Present 
Lewis  and  Mark 
Luca  is  now 
available  through 
the  National  Art 
Education 
Association 
(NAEA). 

Originally  printed 
ini  967,  this  marks 
the  third  effort  by 
the  NAEA  to  make 
available  out-of- 
print  texts  to 
members  and  for 
library  art- 
education 
collections.  Loaded 
with  images  of 
children’s  work, 
Understanding 
Children's  Art  is 
directed  at  early 
childhood, 
elementary  and 
middle-level 
education.  It 
contains  a  host  of 
examples  of 
practical  research 
on  children’s  art. 
Many  chapters 
examine  individual 
and  cultural 
aspects;  children's 
attitudes  toward 
art;  planning  and 
teaching  in  the 
elementary  school; 
creativity;  and 
relating  art  to  other 
areas  of  the 
curriculum. 

Recognized  as 
one  of  the  signif¬ 
icant  art  education 
texts,  it  continues 
to  provide  rich 
insights  for 
teaching  and 
learning  in  our 
schools. 

The  259-page 
book  costs  $25  for 
the  general  public, 
$20  for  NAEA 
members.  For 
details,  call  800- 
299-8321 ,  email 
naea@dgs.dgsys. 
com  or  visit  the 
website, www.naea- 
reston.org. 


Cet  us  know  what  you  think! 
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Crayola 
hosts 
Millennium 
art  project 

Crayola 
Dream-Makers' 
“Millennium 
Odyssey,"  a  new 
teacher's 
resource  guide 
for  grades  K-6,  is 
now  available. 

The  Dream- 
Makers  is  a 
nonprofit 
program  within 
Binney  &  Smith, 
the  makers  of 
Crayola 
products. 

This  program 
IS  an  excellent 
opportunity  for 
teachers  to 
incorporate  the 
visual  arts  into 
their  regular 
curriculum,  while 
providing  an 
avenue  that 
recognizes  the 
outstanding 
artwork  of 
children  on 
national  and 
regional  levels. 

To  participate, 
teachers  should 
order  a  Dream- 
Makers  guide, 
then  encourage 
students  to 
create  original 
artwork  based 
on  the  “Millen¬ 
nium  Odyssey” 
theme.  Artwork 
by  up  to  1 4 
students  from 
each  school 
must  be  submit¬ 
ted  by  Feb.  15, 
2000,  and 
winners  will  be 
notified  in  June. 
Artworks  by  42 
students 
representing  the 
western  region 
will  be  displayed 
at  an  art 
institution  in 
Orange  County, 
Calif.,  next  fall. 

Educators  can 
obtain  these 
guides  free  of 
charge  by 
contacting 
Imagination 
Celebration  at 
949-833-8500. 
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Learning  a  sense  of  place  through  the  arts 


By  Marina  Weatherly 

The  Bitterroot  Valley  in  Western  Montana 
was  once  home  to  the  Salish.  Lewis  and  Clark 
passed  through  the  area  twice,  and  Stevensville 
is  said  to  be  the  first  white  settlement  in  Mon¬ 
tana,  established  by  the  Jesuit  Missionaries  in 
1841. 

With  such  a  rich  heritage,  it  seemed  vitally 
important  that  the  children  who  live  in  this  area 
become  more  aware  of  the  local  history  and  in 
doing  so  develop  a  closer  tie  to  their  community 

As  artist  and  director  of 
“Learning  Through  the  Arts,”  a 
program  that  integrates  the  arts 
into  school  curriculum,  it  seemed 
natural  to  use  the  arts  to  teach 
about  local  history.  Stevensville 
Elementary  School  requires  that 
Montana  history  be  taught  in  third 
through  fifth  grades.  With  250 
students  and  200  years  of  complex 
history  to  interpret,  I  knew  1 
would  need  to  collaborate  with 
another  artist.  Musician  Chip 
Jasmin,  a  fellow  Bitterrooter  and 
history  enthusiast,  jumped  to  the 
occasion,  and  we  were  soon 
researching  and  creating  a 
framework  for  “Sense  of  Place,”  a 
Bitterroot  Valley  heritage  musical 
production. 

We  were  awarded  a  Forest 
Service/NEA  Partnership  Grant, 
and  received  the  green  light  from  Stevensville 
Elementary  principal,  Sally  Hickman,  an  avid, 
promoter  of  arts  in- the  schools.  We  designed  a 
month-long  program  that  would  introduce  the 
children  to  their  local  history,  teach  performing 
skills  and  artistic  production.  The  themes 
included  events  in  Salish  history,  Lewis  and 
Clark,  fur  trading,  the  missionaries  and  white 
settlers. 

The  fourth  graders  were  our  core  group  and 
the  third  and  fifth  grades  were  the  exposure 
groups.  The  first  week  we  visited  all  12  classes 
and  introduced  the  themes.  Acting  often  like 
buffoon  travelers  of  the  past.  Chip  and  I  would 
perform  skits,  songs  and  dances  to  show  how  the 
Bitterroot  plant  came  to  the  Salish,  or  the 
difficulty  Lewis  and  Clark  had  when  trading 
with  the  Salish.  We  invited  the  class  to  partici¬ 


pate  in  activities  relating  to  the  subjects. 

We  had  their  attention,  and  the  next  two  weeks 
were  spent  creating  the  songs,  dances,  costumes, 
props  and  backdrop  for  the  musical.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  songs  were  written  by  the  students. 
Intense  brainstorming  with  assistance  by  Chip 
produced  original  songs  to  accompany  the 
creative  movement  I  choreographed  with  the 
students.  This  process  fostered  positive  group  and 
individual  participation,  as  everyone  wanted  their 
ideas  included  in  a  song  or  dance.  The  school  was 


Stevensville  students  present  “Sense  of  Place,”  a  heritage  musical 
production.  (Photo  by  Kurt  VJUsonlMissoulian) 


humming  with  creative  energy  during  this  time. 

Students  were  enthusiastic  and  could  hardly 
wait  their  turn  to  work  on  the  performance. 

The  last  week  we  rehearsed  every  day  on  the 
stage,  and  the  students  learned  about  stage 
manners,  direction,  space  and  more  acting  skills. 
Everyone  had  a  part  and  many  of  the  children  had 
no  previous  performing  experience.  Some  were 
too  shy,  others  lacked  desire  or  discipline.  There 
were  exciting  breakthroughs  that  week,  and  by 
the  end,  250  children  were  self-confident, 
focused  and  ready.  Needless  to  say,  self-disci¬ 
pline  was  also  a  priority  to  keep  things  rolling 
smoothly. 

After  two  daytime  performances  for  the  school, 
the  students  performed  in  the  evening  for  parents 
and  community.  The  house  was  overflowing,  and 


the  performance  was  a  success.  The  audience 
was  thrilled  to  learn  more  about  the  local 
history  from  the  children  and  the  students 
were  proud  of  their  accomplishments.  The 
evening  ended  with  the  entire  cast  and 
audience  singing  a  harvest  song  in  unison. 
The  walls  could  not  contain  the  outpouring  of 
joy  and  community. 

A  project  of  this  size  requires  cooperation 
and  enthusiasm  from  the  teachers  and  we  had 
their  full  support.  Many  rehearsed  and 
Wggn  Promoted  research  with  the 
students  during  class  time.  It 
was  also  our  intent  to  provide 
the  teachers  with  a  framework 
for  teaching  Montana  history 
and  to  show  the  value  of 
integrating  the  arts  into  the 
curriculum. 

We  had  the  luxury  of  spend¬ 
ing  a  month  with  the  students 
and  this  extra  in-depth  time  was 
invaluable  in  making  long- 
lasting  impressions.  When 
questioned  afterwards  about 
using  valuable  classroom  time 
for  the  project,  Jay  Meyer,  a 
fourth-grade  teacher,  held  up  a 
math  worksheet  and  said:  “See 
this?  This  they  will  forget.  The 
performance  and  the  process 
leading  up  to  it,  they  will  always 
remember,  and  they  will  really 
know  their  history,  not  just 
memorize  it  -  they  will  experience  it.” 

The  students  are  now  motivated  to  do  more 
and  continually  ask  when  they  can  do  another 
performance.  The  artistic  collaboration  with 
Chip  was  also  a  success.  We  use  similar 
approaches  while  working  with  children  in 
the  schools:  we  introduce  the  arts  as  a 
catalyst  for  learning,  to  awaken  personal 
expression,  to  inspire.  We  do  this  with  joy, 
humor,  knowledge  and  discipline  and  are 
continually  rewarded  with  the  same. 

Nole:  Chip  Jasmin  and  Marina 
Weatherly  are  designing  similar  pro¬ 
grams  for  2000-2001 .  Call  Chip  Jasmin 
at  406-363-1429,  or  Marina  Weatherly  at 
406-777-3546  for  more  information. 


Deadline  nears  for  student  arts  magazine 


The  deadline  is  fast  approaching  for  the 
tenth  edition  of  Montana’s  Student  Literary/ 
Art  Magazine,  Signatures  from  Big  Sky 
2000.  Teachers  and  students  must  submit 
creative  writing  and  art  by  Feb.  1  for  inclu¬ 
sion  in  the  2000  issue. 

The  magazine  is  published  by  the  Mon¬ 
tana  Association  of  Gifted  and  Talented 
Education,  Montana  Association  of  Teachers 
of  English/Language  Arts,  Montana  Art 
Education  Association  and  the  Montana  Arts 
Council. 

Guidelines: 

This  year  only,  students  may  submit  writ¬ 
ings  or  drawings  that  have  to  do  with  the 
themes  of  time,  change  and/or  the  new  cen¬ 
tury  for  a  special  section. 

Student  Writers: 

•  Short  stories  (up  to  three  typed  pages), 
poems  or  essays 

•  Declaration  of  originality  signed  by  stu¬ 
dent  attached 

•  Finished  products,  revised  and  edited, 
typed 

Student  Artists: 

•  Your  best  art  work  or  photos  for  repro¬ 
duction  in  black  and  white 


•  8-1/2  x  1 1  or  reduced  to  8  -1/2  by  11 

•  Dark  and  sharp  photocopy 

•  New  for  this  year  only:  each  school  may 
send  one  colored  picture,  original  and  a  pho¬ 
tocopy  to  be  juried  for  eight  color  pages  in  the 
2000  edition. 

All  submissions  must  be  labeled  (on  the 
front  of  each  page  for  writing  and  back  of 
each  page  for  art)  with  your  name,  school 
name,  school  address,  town  and  zip,  teacher’s 
full  name,  and  your  grade  level.  A  declaration 
of  originality,  signed  by  the  student,  must  also 
accompany  each  submission.  For  example:  “I 
declare  that  the  artwork  I  have  produced  was 
not  copied  from  another  piece  of  art  or  photo¬ 
graph  but  is  my  own  original  concept.” 

Submit  work  to  the  person  nearest  your  area 
before  Feb.  1,  2000: 

•  Billings:  (Lit)  Pat  Torney,  980  Blonco 
Circle,  Billings,  MT  59105;  (Art)  Kate  Mor¬ 
ris,  115  Ave.  B,  Billings,  MT  59101 

•  Bozeman  (Lit)  Jean  Britzmann,  Bozeman 
H.S.,  205  N  1 1  Ave.,  Bozeman,  MT  59715; 
(Art)  Sally  Schendel,  Sheridan  School,  107 
Madison  St.,  Sheridan,  MT  59749 

•  Glasgow:  (Lit)  Sam  Kitzenberg,  Glasgow 
H.S.,  Box  28,  Glasgow,  MT  59230;  (Art) 


Larrain  BigCrane,  St.  Labre  Catholic  Indian 
School,  Ashland,  MT  59003 

•  Great  Falls:  (Lit)  Curtis  Bobbitt,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Great  Falls,  1301  20th  St.  S.,  Great 
Falls,  MT  59405;  (Art)  Terry  Thall,  Great 
Falls  Schools,  PO  Box  2429,  Great  Falls, 

MT  59403 

•  Helena:  (Lit)  Marilyn  Giuliani,  301  W. 
Lawrence  #303,  Helena,  MT  59601;  (Art) 
Gail  Graham,  7  David  Court,  Helena,  MT 
59601 

•  Missoula:  (Lit)  Lorilee  Evans,  Big  Sky 
High  School,  3100  South  Ave.  W., 

Missoula,  MT  59804;  (Art)  Jody  Paulson, 
331  Brooks,  Missoula,  MT  59801 

•  Eureka:  (Lit)  Jan  Bertelsen-James,  P.O. 
Box  222,  Eureka,  MT  59917 

•  Kalispeli:  (Art)  Wes  Hines,  Flathead 
High  School,  644  4th  Ave.  W.,  Kalispeli, 

MT  59901 

For  more  information,  contact  Jan  Clinard, 
Office  of  Public  Instruction,  444-3714  or 
jclinard@state.mt.us;  Shirley  Olson,  628- 
7063  or  soho@imt.net;  or 

Laurel  Wyckoff,  Montana  Arts  Council, 
444-6430,  (800)  282-3092  or 
mac@state.mt.us. 


JVlail  in  your  thoughts  today ! 
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We  need  your  input  on  our  new  Strategic  plan 


Montana  Voices:  Young  writers  focus  on  place 


“...this  project  is  about  investigation, 
historical  awareness,  research 
analysis  and  building  the  self- 
confidence  to  express  an  opinion  on 
the  basis  of  information  the  student 
has  obtained.” 

Art  Ortenberg 
Montana  Heritage  Project 
Executive  Committee  Meeting 
September  8, 1999 

By  Michael  Umphrey 

“Personal  experience  is  the  soul  of  a  town,” 
wrote  high  school  student  Desarae  Baker  from 
Simms,  while  meditating  on  the  history  of  build¬ 
ings  where  she  lives  that  have  fallen  down  and 
are  rotting  away.  Such  places  “are  part  of 
[people’s]  knowledge  of  each  other.” 

Each  year  students  from  around  Montana  are 
invited  to  write  research -based  essays  about  local 
places  for  the  Montana  Heritage  Bulletin.  A  se¬ 
lection  of  these  essays  is  also  posted  on  the  Heri¬ 
tage  Project’s  website  (www.edheritage.org/ 
nextgen.htm). 

Our  goal  is  to  develop  a  generation  of  thought¬ 
ful  Montanans  who  care  about  the  places  they 
live.  They  are  joining  a  lively  literary  genre. 
Nonfiction  writing  is  hot  in  the  publishing  world, 
with  essays,  memoirs,  and  creative  nonfiction  at¬ 
tracting  some  of  our  best  literary  talent.  Ivan 
Doig,  William  Kittredge,  Pete  Fromm,  Mary 
Clearman  Blew,  Rick  Bass,  Judy  Blunt  and  doz¬ 
ens  of  others  have  written  memorably  about 
Montana  in  the  first  person. 

Maybe  this  interest  in  nonfiction  is  a  response 
to  the  deluge  of  official  language  that  surrounds 
us  with  the  communication  strategies  of  institu¬ 
tions  that  have  something  to  sell  or  something  to 
hide.  We  are  bombarded  with  messages  fabri¬ 
cated  to  reassure  us,  to  distract  us,  to  entice  us,  to 
manage  us,  to  seduce  us,  to  hypnotize  us,  and 
more  than  occasionally,  to  bamboozle  us.  It 
makes  us  hungry  for  honest  voices  that  tell  us  the 
particulars  of  what  someone  has  seen,  what 
someone  has  done,  and  what  someone  thinks  it 
all  really  means. 

That’s  the  sort  of  writing  teachers  in  the  Heri¬ 
tage  Project  encourage  young  Montanans  to  at¬ 
tempt.  It’s  hard  work  learning  to  sort  through 
what  happened  and  what  is  happening,  to  con¬ 
struct  meanings  that  satisfy,  at  least  tentatively, 
what  Robert  Frost  called  “momentary  stays 
against  confusion.” 

For  generations,  educators  have  labored  to¬ 
ward  the  goal  of  bringing  young  people  to  simple 
literacy,  giving  them  the  power  to  encode  and 
decode  written  language.  The  centrality  of  lit¬ 
eracy  to  education  is  attested  to  by  all  the  folks 
trying  to  hitch  a  ride  on  its  good  name.  People 
now  peddle  “emotional  literacy,”  “computer  lit¬ 
eracy,”  “aesthetic  literacy,”  and  the  like.  Today, 
most  adults  in  America  can  read  a  newspaper. 


Project  director  Michael  Umphrey  and  Libby  teacher  Rose 
Goyen  contemplate  student  Renny  Dutton’s  first  draft  of  an 
essay  about  a  place  that  has  meaning  for  him.  When  stu¬ 
dents  write  about  places,  they  come  to  see  that  what  mat¬ 
ters  is  usually  what  happened  there.  They  end  up  focusing 
on  relationships  between  various  people  and  between 
people  and  the  land. 


decipher  a  letter  from  the  bank,  or  send  a  note  to 
a  child  away  from  home.  This  is  no  small 
achievement. 

But  it’s  not  enough.  We’re  not  done  yet.  The 
goal  for  teachers  today  must  be  to  move  beyond 
simple  literacy  and  to  develop  young  people  into 
highly  skilled  writers  -  people  who  master  their 
own  words  and  meanings  enough  to  defend 
against  being  mastered  by  other  people’s  words 
and  meanings. 

When  publication  meant  printed  books  and 
magazines  there  was  little  incentive  for  most 
people  to  commit  the  time  and  energy  needed  to 
become  good  writers,  because  opportunities  for 
publishing  were  limited. 

But  today  publishing  is  easy  and  cheap. 
Anyone’s  writing  can  be  preserved. 

In  the  future,  good  writing  will  be  as  common 
and  necessary  to  a  good  life  as  basic  literacy  is 
today.  Every  family  and  town  will  maintain  its 
archive  of  words  and  images  that  are  too  impor¬ 
tant  to  leave  behind.  Every  town  and  every  fam¬ 
ily  will  see  the  value  of  thoughtfulness,  of  paying 
attention,  of  hunting  for  meaning  and  they  will 
increase  their  powers  of  clarity  and  of  under¬ 
standing  by  developing  their  skills  as  writers  and 
readers. 

Each  year,  less  of  the  world’s  human  energy  is 
needed  to  produce  goods.  Our  heritage  of  indus¬ 
trial  design  and  sophisticated  machines  are  free¬ 
ing  us  to  do  other  work.  What  we  most  need  to 
move  forward  now  is  to  improve  our  powers  of 
understanding.  More  than  ever  before,  young 
people  need  to  research,  analyze,  and  interpret 
information  and  to  speak  with  honest  and  intelli¬ 
gent  voices. 

They  need  to  do  this  not  to  become  rich  and 
famous  writers,  necessarily,  but  because  they 
live  in  a  world  manufactured  out  of  competing 


narratives.  People  who  are  unsophisti¬ 
cated  about  how  narratives  are  con¬ 
structed  and  how  they  shape  our  reali¬ 
ties  are  as  vulnerable  and  impotent  as 
babes  in  the  wilderness. 

Young  people  need  to  develop  a 
personal  voice,  backed  by  hard  re¬ 
search.  and  made  bold  by  a  faith  that 
one  has  really  seen  what  one  has  seen, 
really  heard  what  one  has  heard,  and 
really  felt  what  one  has  felt.  Without 
confidence  in  our  personal  voices,  and 
a  bone-deep  belief  that  they  matter, 
we  have  no  defense  against  other 
voices  that  get  louder  each  year  and 
only  sometimes  have  our  best  interests 
at  heart. 

Requests 
from  family 
members  for 
additional  cop¬ 
ies  of  our  “es¬ 
say  of  place” 

“I  issue  poured  in 

from  around  the  state.  We  can  be  sure  that 
copies  have  become  a  permanent  part  of 
various  family  archives,  and  that  fifty  years 
from  now  another  generation  of  Montanans 
will  meditate  on  what  their  grandparents 
saw  as  important  when  they  were  teenagers 
in  the  last  year  of  the  twentieth  century. 
Towns  and  families  and  individuals  take 
charge  of  their  own  destinies  only  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  they  make,  remember  and  tell  their 
own  stories. 

While  repairing  a  fence  his  grandfather 
built,  Zeb  Engstrom  from  Chester  paused  to 
think  about  what  it  meant.  “The  barrier  of 
time  between  me  and  the  man  who  built  it 
thinned  and  shimmered  in  the  summer 
heat...  I  can  almost  feel  the  old  hired  hands 
sitting  around  the  stove  in  the  bunkhouse 
telling  jokes  and  stories,  and  the  air  smells 
faintly  of  the  soup  that  boiled  on  the  stove,” 
he  said. 

It  moved  him  to  see  himself  as  part  of  a 
larger  picture,  wanting  to  make  himself  a 
strong  link  in  the  chain  of  generations.  “It 
was  on  that  day  that  I  stopped  complaining 
about  fixing  fence  or  building  buildings. 
Without  my  grandpa’s  work  and  my  dad’s 
work,  my  life  would  be  a  lot  harder.” 

Montana,  like  Zeb’s  family  farm,  is  an 
unfinished  project.  We’ve  received  the  gift 
of  literacy  from  those  who  came  before  us. 
Our  work  now  is  to  stay  optimistic  that  we 
can  improve  on  our  gifts,  handing  on  to  the 
next  generation  something  even  better. 

Young  people  like  Desarae  and  Zeb  make 
that  optimism  easy  to  sustain. 

If  you’d  like  a  copy  of  the  “essay  of 
place”  issue,  write  to  the  Heritage  Project, 
Box  672,  St.  Ignatius,  MT  59865. 


Gardiner  students 

I  recently  had  the  pleasure  of  working  on  a 
special  project  with  the  eighth-grade  class  at 
Gardiner  School  and  artist-in-residence 
Chelsea  Smith.  She  taught  us  how  to  paint 
with  acrylics. 

After  Chelsea  told  us  what  we  were  going 
to  do,  we  all  went  outside  for  a  demonstra¬ 
tion.  She  put  dabs  of  different-colored  paint 
onto  her  pad,  looked  up  at  the  mountains  and 
started  painting.  Her  colors  were  beautiful. 

She  had  blues  and  reds  and  oranges  all  mixed 
perfectly  into  one  shade  of  sky.  She  started 
on  her  mountains... 

While  looking  at  her  painting,  I  started  to 
have  visions  of  what  my  own  painting  was 


say  residency  was 

going  to  look  like.  The  sun  would  be  setting, 
the  sky  would  be  a  perfect  shade  of  pink  and 
blue.  My  mountains  were  going  to  have  red, 
orange,  and  gold  trees  lining  the  snow- 
covered  peaks... 

Well,  my  sky  ended  up  looking  good.  My 
mountains  looked  pretty  good,  too.  My 
foothills  were  really  ugly,  so  I  covered  them 
with  trees.  My  trees  were  terrible... 

I  liked  working  with  Chelsea  Smith.  She 
was  helpful,  knowledgeable  and  patient.  I 
asked  some  of  the  eighth  graders  what  their 
thoughts  were  about  our  acrylic  painting 
experience. 

“She  was  helpful  and  bursting  with  ideas.” 


"neato-burrito" 

Aubrey  Durfey 

“The  experience  was  very  intellectual, 
stimulating  and  creative.”  Graham 
Jenkins. 

“I  loved  the  art  but  hated  creative 
writing.”  Ross  Demasi 
“Her  work  was  neato-burrito.” 

Andrew  Mack 

“It  was  better  than  history.”  Gregor 
Vandersnick 

I  think  it  was  a  good  experience  for  all 
of  us  to  see  and  work  in  the  world  of 
acrylic  paint  art.  Maybe  some  of  us  will 
make  a  career  of  it. 

-  E.  Cola 
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Arts  in 

Education 

Hotline 

The  Montana 
Arts  Council  has 
launched  a  toll- 
free  hotline  for 
Arts  in  Educa¬ 
tion.  Sponsors 
wishing  to  apply 
for  grant  support 
for  the  Artists  in 
Schools  and 
Communities 
program  can  call 
800-282-3092 
for  answers  to 
their  questions. 

Director  of 
Programs  Laurel 
Wyckoff  will 
assist  callers 
with  project 
design  and 
application 
procedure.  She 
can  also  offer 
advice  on  other 
matters  in  the 
area  of  Arts  and 
Education  and 
community 
residencies. 

Artists  who 
would  like  to  be 
included  in  the 
Artist  Registry 
may  also  call  for 
applications. 


State  of  the  Arts  •  January/February/March  2000 


Belt 

March  25 

‘The  Clark  &  Lewis  Show”  -  7  p.m..  Belt  Theatre 
Ballroom,  Vigilante  Theatre  Co,,  586-3897 

Big  Sky 

February  20 

‘The  Clark  &  Lewis  Show”  -  7:30  p.m..  Buck’s  T-4, 
Vigilante  Theatre  Co.,  995-2554 

Bigfork 

January  21-23 

"Fireworks”  -  Bigfork  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts, 
Glowing  Moon  Opera  Co.,  837-7412 
February  18-20, 25-27 

“Guys  &  Dolls  Jr.”  -  Bigfork  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts,  Bigfork  Community  Players,  8374885 
March  18-19 

Spring  Art  &  Craft  Fair  -  Bigfork  Art  &  Cultural  Center, 
837-6927 

Billings 

January  15 

Billings  Symphony:  “A  Gem  of  a  Concert”  -  8  p.m., 

Alberta  Bair  Theater,  252-3610 
January  18 

Megadeth- 8  p.m.,  Shrine  Auditorium,  256-2422 
January  20 

“A  Brief  History  of  White  Music”  -  7:30  p.m.,  Alberta  Baft- 
Theater,  256-6052 
January  21-23, 27-30,  Feb.  2-5 

"Our  Town” -Billings  Studio  Theatre,  248-1141 
January  25 

Dram  Brothers  -  7:30  p.m.,  Alberta  Baft  Theater, 

256-6052 
January  29 

Billings  Symphony  Youth  Concert  - 11:30  am,  Alberta 
Baft  Theater,  252-3610 
February  3 

Lecture:  ‘The  Rise  of  American  Industrialism  in  Our 
Town"  - 12  noon.  Western  Heritage  Center,  256-6809 
February  4-6 

Alberta  Baft  Theater  Gala  2000:  Cirque  Eloize  in 
“Excentricus”  -  Alberta  Baft  Theater,  256-6052 
February  5 

Saturday  Night  Gala  Afterbash  -  after  Cirque  Eloize 
performance,  Sheraton  Billings  Hotel  Ballroom, 
256-6052 
February  8 

'Two  for  the  Show”  -  7:30  pm..  Shrine  Auditorium, 
800-366-8538 

Spirit  of  the  Dance  -  8  p.m.,  Alberta  Baft  Theater, 
206812-3316 
February  10 

Lecture:  “Pocahontas:  The  Story  versus  the  History”  - 
12  noon.  Western  Heritage  Center,  256-6809 
February  12 

Silent  Film  w/Live  Orchestra:  “Phantom  of  the  Opera”  - 
8  p.m.,  Alberta  Baft  Theater,  252-3610 
February  13 

George  Carlin  -  8  p.m.,  Alberta  Baft  Theater,  256-6052 
February  17-20 

“Pocahontas”  -  Billings  Studio  Theatre,  248-1 141 
February  19 

“Victor/Victoria"  -  8  p.m,  Alberta  Baft  Theater,  256-6052 
February  26 

Swinging  Bovines  -  8  p.m,  Alberta  Baft  Theater,  256-6052 
March  4 

Billings  Symphony  Chamber  Orchestra  -  8  p.m,  Alberta 
Baft  Theater,  252-3610 
March  7 

“Busytown”  -  7  p.m,  Alberta  Baft  Theater,  256-6052 
March  9 

Preservation  Hall  Jazz  Band  -  7:30  pm,  Alberta  Baft 
Theater,  2566052 
March  11 

“Macbeth”  -  8  p.m,  Alberta  Baft  Theater,  256-6052 

Yellowstone  Art  Museum  Auction  -  6  p.m,  Billings 
Sheraton  Hotel 
March  12 

‘The  Rivals"  -  3  p.m,  Alberta  Baft  Theater,  2566052 
March  25 

Billings  Symphony: ‘Tops  Concert” -8  p.m,  Alberta  Baft  I 
Theater,  252-3610 

Bozeman 

January  13-15,20-22 

“Shadowlands”  -  8  pm,  MSU  Strand  Union  Theater, 
994-5885 
January  14 

Reading:  Kristi  “The  Wordsmith”  Smith  -  7  pm.  Country 
Bookshelf  587-0166 

Def  Leppard  and  Joan  Jett  &  the  Blackhearts  -  7:30  p.m, 
Fieldhouse,  994-2287 
January  26 

Reading:  Barbara  Boik,  Sandpiay  Therapy  -  7  pm. 

Country  Bookshelf,  587-0166 
January  28 

Sweet  Relish  CD  Release  Concert  &  Celebration  -  8  pm, 
Emerson  Cultural  Center,  587-8111 
January  28-29 

“Audience”  -  8  pm,  MSU  Studio  B,  Toadstone  Theatre 
Co,  449-3446 
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ERIC  FUNK, 
Director 
of  the 
Helena 
Symphony 

The  Symphony 
performs  a  concert 
from  the 
Classical  Period, 
“The  Age  of  Elegance,” 
on  February  27. 


January  28-29 

“  Broad  Comedy  3,”  -  8  pm,  Equinox  Theatre, 
587-0737 
February  3 

Spirit  of  the  Dance  -  8  p.m,  MSU  Fieldhouse, 
206812-3316 
February  5 

Bozeman  Symphony:  “A  Night  at  the  Movies”  - 
7:30  p.m,  Willson  Auditorium,  585-9774 

Bozeman  Symphony:  “A  Saturday  Matinee  Family 
Concert”  - 10.30  am,  Willson  Auditorium, 
585-9774 

February  11-14, 17-19 

‘The  Clark  &  Lewis  Show,”  -  7  pm,  Emerson 
Cultural  Center,  Vigilante  Theatre  Co,  5863897 
February  13 

T\vo  for  the  Show”  -  6:30  p.m,  Willson  Auditorium, 
994-2287 
February  26 

Frank  Black  &  the  Catholics  -  8  p.m,  MSU  SUB 
Ballrooms,  994-4839 
March  4 

Bozeman  Symphony  w/Alexander  Markov  - 
7:30  pm,  Willson  Auditorium,  585-9774 
March  26 

Bozeman  Symphony:  “Music  of  the  Americas”  - 
3  pm.  Holy  Rosary  Church,  585-9774 

Butte 

January  22 

Wine-Tasting  Festival  -  7-11  pm.  Arts  Chateau, 
723-7600 
January  29 

MPAC  Showcase  -  9-11.30  am.  &  2-4:15  pm. 
Mother  Lode  Theatre,  585-9551 
February  10 

Community  Concert:  Paul  Taylor,  "Taylor  2”  -  8  pm, 
Mother  Lode  Theatre,  723-3602 
February  20 

“Victor/Victoria”  -  2  p.m.  Mother  Lode  Theatre, 
723-3602 
March  7 

“Hello,  Dolly”  -  8  pm.  Mother  Lode  Theatre, 
723-3602 
March  11 

Butte  Symphony:  “Paganini’s  Violin  Concerto”  - 
7:30  p.m.  Mother  Lode  Theatre,  723-5590 
March  21 

Community  Concern  Douglas  Wtbster  -  8  pm. 
Mother  Lode  Theatre,  723-3602 
March  24 

Butte  Symphony  Annual  Children’s  Concert  - 
10:30  am,  Mother  Lode  Theatre,  723-5590 
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“Forbidden  Broadway”  -  8  p.m.  Mother  Lode  Theatre, 
723-3602 

Charto 

February  1 

The  Vaudeville  of  Paul  Dandy  &  Ben  Weaver  - 
7  JO  p.m,  Leon  Hall,  Folkshop  Productions, 
800-984-3655 

Chester 

January  26 

“Mystery  Manor,”  -  6  pm,  Lutheran  Fellowship  Hall, 
Vigilante  Theatre  Co,  759-5280 

Chinook 

January  18 

Brainwaves  -  7  JO  pm,  Chinook  High  School, 
Northeastern  Arts  Network,  228-9208 

March  16 

Swinging  Bovines  -  7:30  p.m,  Chinook  High  School, 
Northeastern  Arts  Network,  228-9208 

Choteau 

January  16 

Khac  Chi  Duo  -  2  pm,  Choteau  High  School 
Auditorium  Performing  Arts  League,  4662857 

February  6 

Ying  String  Quartet  &  Cascade  Quartet  -  2  pm, 
Choteau  High  School  Auditorium,  Performing  Arts 
League,  4662857 

March  5 

The  Swinging  Bovines  -  time  and  location  TBA, 
Performing  Arts  League,  4662857 

Cut  Bank 

January  29 

“Mystery  Manor”  -  7  p.m,  location  TBA,  Vigilante 
Theatre  Co,  873-5616 

Deer  Lodge 

March  9-10 

Frances  Denton  Memorial  Art  Show  -  9  a.m.-9  pm, 
Granville  Elementary,  8462094 

Dillon 

January  23 

Community  Concert  Robert  Trentham  -  7  JO  p.m, 
WMC  Auditorium  683-5956 

February  10 

Community  Concert:  Comedian  Max  Morath  - 
7  JO  p.m,  WMC  Auditorium  683-5956 
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Deadline  for  the  April/May/June  Arts  Calendar 
is  March  1,  2000 

Send  information  (form  is  on  page  35)  to: 
Lively  Times 

1152  Eagle  Pass  Tr.,  Charlo,  MT  59824 
Phone:  406-644-2910  •  Fax:  406-644-2911 
Email:  writeus@livelytimes.  com 


MICKEY 

ROONEY 

in 

“Two  for  the 
Show” 

tours  throughout 
Montana 
in  February 
with  stops  in 
Missoula, 
Billings, 
Helena, 
Great  Falls 
and  Bozeman. 


February  17 

■v  The  Standards  -  7:30  p.m.,  WMC  Main  Auditorium, 
Southwest  Montana  Arts  Council,  683-9587 

Eureka 

January  8 

Drum  Brothers  -  7:30  p.m,,  Lincoln  County  High 
School,  Sunburst  Performing  Arts  Series,  296-0197 
February  14 

The  Swinging  Bovines  -  7:30  p.m.,  Lincoln  County  High 
School,  Sunburst  Performing  Arts  Series,  2960197 

Fort  Benton 

January  26 

Brainwaves  -  7  p.m..  Elementary  School,  Chouteau 
County  Performing  Arts,  622-3351 
February  8 

“Wuf  ’  -  7  p.m..  Elementary  School,  Chouteau  County 
Performing  Arts,  622-3351 

Glasgow 

January  20 

Brainwaves  -  7:30  p.m.,  Glasgow  High  School, 
Northeastern  Arts  Network,  228-9208 
March  13 

Swinging  Bovines  -  7:30  p.m.,  Glasgow  High  School 
Northeastern  Arts  Network,  228-9208 

Great  Falls 

January  15 

Great  Falls  Symphony  Orchestra:  "Potpourri”  - 
7:30  p.m.,  UGF  Theatre,  453-4102 
January  16 

Family  Day:  Clay  Figure  Sculpture  w/Iisa  Berry  - 
2-4  p.m.,  Paris  Gibson  Square,  727-8255 
Jamrary  21-23, 28-30,  February  4-6 

“Breaking  Legs”  -  Center  Stage,  Center  Stage  Theatre, 
727-5297 
January  22 

Black  Tie/Blue  Jeans  -  6  p.m..  Meadowlark  Country 
Club,  Great  Falls  Symphony,  453-4102 
February  1 

Great  Falls  Symphony:  “Joys  &  Sorrows”  -  7:30  p.m.. 
Civic  Center,  453-4102 
February  6 

Spirit  of  the  Dance  -  8  p.m.,  Four  Seasons  Arena, 
206-812-3316 
February  9 

Community  Concert:  Paul  Taylor:  'Taylor  2”  - 
7:30  p.m..  Civic  Center  Theater,  453-9854 
February  11 

George  Carlin  -  8  pm..  Civic  Center,  454-0157 
February  12 

‘T\vo  for  the  Show”  -  7:30  p.m..  Civic  Center,  454-0157 


February  18 

Weird  A1  Yankovic  -  8  p.m..  Civic  Center, 

454-0157 
February  22 

Community  Concert:  Festival  of  Four  -  7:30  p.m., 
Civic  (inter  Theater,  453-9854 
February  25-26 

Best  of  the  Northwest  Film  &  Video  Festival  - 
7  p,m.,  Paris  Gibson  Square,  7278255 
February  27 

Chinook  Winds:  “A  Concert  for  Children  of  All 
Ages”  -  2  p.m..  First  Congregational  Church, 
453-4102 
February  29 

Chinook  Winds:  ”A  Concert  for  Children  of  All 
Ages”  -  7:30  p.m.,  Lewis  &  Clark  Interpretive 
Center,  453-4102 
March  4 

Great  Falls  Symphonic  Choir:  “Music  of  the 
Millennium”  -  7:30  p.m..  Civic  Center, 
453-4102 
March  8 

“Hello,  Dolly”  -  7:30  p.m.,  Civic  Center, 

453-4102 
March  14 

Great  Falls  Symphony:  “Musical  Landscapes”  - 
7:30  p.m..  Civic  (inter,  453-4102 
March  15-18 

CM  Russell  Auction  Exhibit,  Heritage  Inn; 
Reception  68  p.m.  March  16,  CM  Russell 
Museum;  Charlie  Russell  Birthday  Party  and 
Dance  9  p.m.  March  16,  Heritage  Inn;  Auction 
7  p.m.  March  17-18,  Heritage  Inn;  761-6453 
March  15-19 

Western  Heritage  Artists  Show  -  Holiday  Inn, 
453-2990 
March  16-18 

Manitou  Gallery  Auction  &  Show  -  9  a.m.-9  pm., 
Townhouse  Inn,  307-635-7670 
March  16-19 

Native  American  Art  Show  -  Trades  &  Industries 
Building,  Fairgrounds,  800-238-9980 
March  16-19 

Jay  Contway  &  Friends  Art  Show  -  Exhibition 
Hall,  Fairgrounds,  452-7647 
March  18 

Family  Day  w/Walter  Piehl  - 10  am.-noon,  Paris 
Gibson  Square,  7278255 
March  19 

Community  Concert:  Douglas  Webster  -  7:30  p.m.. 
Civic  (inter  Theater,  453-9854 
March  23-26, 30-31,  April  1-2 

"Carousel”  -  UGF  Theatre,  Center  Stage  Theatre, 
727-5297 


March  26 

Cascade  Quartet:  “Britten  &  Brahms”  -  2  p.m.,  First 
Congregational  Church,  453-4102 
March  28 

Cascade  Quartet:  “Britten  &  Brahms”  -  7:30  p.m., 
Lewis  &  Clark  Interpretive  Center,  453-4102 
March  31 

“Bully!”  -  7:30  p.m,  West  Elementary  School, 
727-3400 

Hamilton 

January  9 

Bitterroot  Bluegrass  Concert  -  2  p.m.,  Ravalli  County 
Museum,  363-3338 
January  23 

Lecture:  Jan  Taylor,  “History  of  the  Missoula  & 
Bitterroot  Valley  Railroad”  -  2  p.m.,  Ravalli  County 
Museum,  363-3338 
January  30 

Lecture:  Judy  Hoy,  “Feathered  Friends”  -  2  p.m., 

Ravalli  County  Museum,  363-3338 
February  6 

Lecture:  Bill  Grasser,  “200  Years  of  Life  on  Lost  Trail 
Pass”  -  2  p.m.,  Ravalli  County  Museum,  363-3338 
February  13 

Concert:  Lilies  of  the  Valley  -  2  p.m.,  Ravalli  County 
Museum,  363-3338 
February  24-27,  March  2-5 

“Red  Hot  &  Cole”  -  Hamilton  Playhouse,  Hamilton 
Players,  363-5220 
March  12 

Lecture:  Hoot  Gibson,  “Horses  of  the  Lewis  &  Clark 
Expedition”  -  2  p.m.,  Ravalli  County  Museum, 
363-3338 
March  19 

Lecture:  James  McDonald,  “Rustic  Architecture  of 
Montana”  -  2  p.m.,  Ravalli  County  Museum, 
363-3338 
March  26 

Lecture:  Steve  Fullerton,  ‘The  Bitterroot’s  Geological 
&  Social  Evolution”  -  2  p.m.,  Ravalli  County 
Museum,  363-3338 

Harlowton 

March  5 

“The  Clark  &  Lewis  Show”  -  5:30  p.m..  Youth  Center, 
Vigilante  Theatre  Co.,  632-4715 

Havre 

|  January  18 

Community  Concert:  Joe  Trio  -  7:30  p.m.,  Havre  High 
School  265-4383 
March  8 

Swinging  Bovines  -  7:30  pan.,  Havre  High  School 
Northern  Showcase  Series,  265-5254 

Helena 

January  14 

Negleatha  Johnson  “Joyous  Gospel”  -  8  pm,  Myma 
Loy  Center,  443-0287 
January  19 

Community  Concert:  Joe  Trio  -  7:30  p.m.  Civic  Center, 
Live!  at  the  Civic,  227-6588 
January  21 

Cool  Dog  Ball  -  6  p.m.-midnighl  Civic  Center 
Ballroom,  447-1916 
January  21-22,  27-30,  February  3-5 

“Sylvia”  -  Grandstreet  Theatre,  447-1574 
January  28 

“Who  Shot  the  Sheriff?”  -  7  p.m.  Park  Plaza  Hotel, 
Vigilante  Theatre  Co,  443-3009 
January  29 

Reading:  Coyote  Tales,  Owl's  Eyes  &  Seeking  Spirit  - 
10:30  a.m,  Montana  Historical  Society,  444-4710 
February  4 

Spirit  of  the  Dance  -  8  p.m..  Civic  Center, 

206812-3316 
February  5 

Ymg  Quartet  &  Cascade  Quartet  -  8  p.m,  Myma  Loy 
Center,  443-0287 
February  10 

"TWo  for  the  Show”  -  7:30  pm.  Civic  Center,  443-0287 
February  11 

Hearts  &  Humans  Silent  Auction  -  7  p.m.  Cathedral  of 
St  Helena,  9338245 

Terence  Blanchard:  “Music  from  the  Movies”  -  8  p.m., 
Myma  Loy  Center,  443-0287 
J  February  12 

Heart  Strings  Valentine  Dinner  Dance  -  7  p.m, 
Cavanaughs  Colonial  Inn,  Helena  Symphony, 

442- 1860 

Valentine’s  Sale  - 1-4  p.m,  Archie  Bray  Foundation, 

443- 3502 
February  13 

Community  Concert:  Roslyn  Kind  -  7:30  p.m..  Civic 
Center,  Live!  at  the  Civic,  227-6588 
February  16 

Lecture:  “Zoos,  Conservation  &  Wildlife  Fertility 
Control”  - 10:30  a.m,  Montana  Historical  Society, 
4444710 
February  22 

Robin  &  Linda  Williams  -  8  p.m,  Myma  Loy  Center, 
Last  Chance  Public  Radio,  443-0287 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Butte  hosts 
annual 
MPAC 
Showcase 

The  Montana 
Performing  Arts 
Consortium  hosts 
its  1 7^  annual 
Artist  Showcase 
and  Block 
Booking  Confer¬ 
ence,  Jan.  28-30 
at  the  Mother 
Lode  Theatre  in 
Butte. 

The  showcase 
and  conference 
are  open  to 
Montana  perform¬ 
ing-arts  present¬ 
ers  and  artists. 
Participants  come 
from  urban  and 
rural  areas 
throughout  the 
region. 

Each  year, 
through  coopera¬ 
tive  booking, 
MPAC  saves 
Montana’s 
presenters  more 
than  $100,000  in 
artist  fees  and 
travel  expenses. 
The  meeting  also 
gives  performing 
artists  a  cost- 
effective  means  of 
directly  meeting 
with  presenters 
from  Montana  and 
neighboring 
states. 

The  conference 
highlight  is  a  two- 
part  showcase  on 
Saturday,  with  1 7 
professional 
artists  from 
Montana,  around 
the  U.S.  and 
Canada  present¬ 
ing  12-minute 
samples  of  their 
work. 

To  register, 
write  to  MPAC  at 
P.O.  Box  1872, 
Bozeman, 

MT,  59771 ,  or  call 
406-585-9551. 
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Helena  (continued) 

February  25-26,  March  2-5,  9-11 

'The  Miracle  Worker"  -  Grandstreet  Theatre,  447-1574 
February  25 

Guy  Klucevsek  -  8  p.m..  Myma  Loy  Center,  443-0287 
February  27 

Helena  Symphony:  'The  Age  of  Elegance”  -  3  p.m.. 

Civic  Center,  442-1860 
March  1 

Lecture:  Dave  Walter,  “Resurrecting  Judge  Crum:  A 
Casualty  of  WWI”  -  noon,  Montana  Historical  Society, 
44+4710 
March  4 

Irish  Music  Festival  -  2  p.m.-midnight,  Civic  Center 
Ballroom,  447-1946 

“Beauty  &  the  Beast”  -  7  p.m..  Civic  Center,  443-0287 
March  6 

“Hello,  Dolly!”  -  7:30  p.m.,  Civic  Center,  Live!  at  the 
Civic,  443-0287 
March  8 

Lecture:  Lyndel  Meikle,  “Frank  Conley:  No  Small  Vices” 

-  noon,  Montana  Historical  Society,  4444710 
March  11 

Celtic  Rhythm  -  8  p.m..  Civic  Center,  443-0287 
March  15 

Lecture:  “Walter  Cooper:  Autobiography”  -  7  p.m., 
Montana  Historical  Society,  444-4710 

Lecture:  Kiiby  Lambert,  “Paintings  &  Photos  of  R.D. 
DeCamp”  -  noon,  Montana  Historical  Society, 
44+4710 
March  18 

Kid  Works!  Festival  of  the  Arts  - 10  a.m.-3  p.m.,  Holter 
Museum,  442-6400 

Helena  Symphony  Chorale:  “Alleluia”  -  8  p.m.,  location 
TBA,  442-1860 
March  20 

Audio  Adrenaline,  Raze,  Fono  -  7  p.m.,  Civic  Center, 
457-8638 
March  22 

Lecture:  Marcella  Scherfy,  “Norman  'Jeff’  Holter”  -  noon, 
Montana  Historical  Society,  4444710 
March  31 

Community  Concert:  Side  Street  Strutters  -  7:30  p.m.. 
Civic  Center,  Live!  at  the  Civic,  227-6588 

Kalispell 

January  29 

Aeneas  String  Quartet  Winter  Concert  -  7:30  p.m., 
Northridge  Lutheran  Church,  257-3241 
February  11-12-13, 17-20,  24-27 

“Blow  The  House  Down”  -  KM  Building,  Kalispell  Rep, 
755-6955 
February  12 

Beaux  Arts  Ball  &  Silent  Auction  -  8  p.m.,  Hockaday 
Museum  of  Art,  755-5268 
February  18-19, 25-26 

‘Tools”  -  8  p.m.,  FVCC,  Flathead  Valley  Community 
Theatre,  756-3906 
February  20 

Glacier  Orchestra  w/Mary  Logan  Hastings:  “Symphonic 
Poetry  of  Love”  -  7:30  p.m.,  Flathead  High  Schpol 
Auditorium,  257-3241 
March  11-12 

Glacier  Orchestra  &  Chorale:  "Symphonic  Pops  -  On 
Broadway"  -  7:30  p.m.,  Outlaw  Inn  Ballroom, 
257-3241 

March  17-18,  24-25 

“Barrymore”  -  8  p.m.,  FVCC,  Flathead  Valley  Commu¬ 
nity  Theatre  756-3906 


Ubby 


March  11 

Irish  Fair  &  Music  Festival  -  all  day,  concert  7:30  p.m., 
various  locations ,  293-8202 
Irish  Fair  Craft  Show  - 10  a.m.-5  p.m.,  Memorial  Gym, 
293-8202 

Lincoln 

March  7 

John  Dunnigan  -  7  p.m..  Community  Hall,  Council  for  the 
Arts,  3624718 


Livingston 


January 28-30,  February  4-6, 11-13, 18-20 

“Once  Upon  a  Mattress”  -  Firehouse  5  Theatre,  222-1420 
March  10-12, 17-19,  24-26, 31  and  April  1-2  7-9 

“A  Funny  Thing  Happened  on  the  Way  to  the  Forum”  - 
Firehouse  5  Theatre,  222-1420 

Malta 

January  24 

Brainwaves  -  7:30  p.m.,  Malta  High  School  Northeastern 
Arts  Network,  228-9208 


The  Vigilante 
Theatre  Company 
hits  the  following 
towns  this  winter: 
Plains,  Chester, 
Helena,  Cut  Bank, 
Fort  Benton, 
Bozeman,  Big 
Sky,  Stevensville, 
Missoula, 
Mammoth, 
Harlowton  and 
Belt.  Give  them 
a  call  at  586-3897 
for  details. 


March  14 

Swinging  Bovines  -  7:30  p.m.,  Malta  High  School, 
Northeastern  Arts  Network,  228-9208 

Mammoth 

March  4 

“Wuf!”  -  8  p.m.,  Mammoth  Rec  Hall,  Vigilante 
Theatre  Co.,  344-7901 

Missoula 

January  11 

Slide  Share:  Karen  Rice  &  Anthony  Lott  -  7-9  p.m.. 
Art  Museum  of  Missoula,  728-0447 
January  15 

Montana  Logging  &  Ballet  Company  -  7:30  p.m., 
Wilma  Theatre,  442-5506 
January  18 

Panel  Discussion:  “On  the  State  of  Drawing  in  the 
Northwest”  -  7-9  p.m.,  Art  Museum  of  Missoula, 
728-0447 

January  21-23, 27-30 

“Inherit  the  Wind”  -  MCT  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts,  728-7529 
January  29 

Art  Museum  of  Missoula  Art  Auction  -  6:30  p.m.,  UM 
UC  Commons,  728-0447 
February  2 

Billy  Taylor  Trio  -  7:30  p.m.,  University  Theatre, 
243-6880 
February  5 

UM  Faculty  Recital:  Nancy  Cooper  -  7:30  p.m..  Holy 
Spirit  Parish,  243-6880 

Spirit  of  the  Dance  -  8  p.m.,  UM  Adams  Center, 
206-812-3316 
February  8 

UM  Faculty  Recital:  Robert  LedBetter  -  7:30  p.m., 

UM  Music  Recital  Hall,  243-6880 
February  9 

‘Two  for  the  Show”  -  7:30  p.m..  University  Theatre, 
2434051 
February  10-12 

Valentine’s  Art  Fair  - 10  a.m.-6  p.m.,  UM  UC  Atrium, 
243-6661 
February  11 

UM  Faculty  Recital:  Steven  Hesla  -  7:30  p.m.,  UM 
Music  Recital  Hall,  243-6880 
February  12 

Missoula  Symphony:  Young  Artist  Competition 
Winner  -  7:30  p.m.,  Wilma  Theatre,  721-3194 
February  12-13 

“Charlotte’s  Web”  -MCT  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts,  728-7529 
February  13 

Missoula  Symphony:  Young  Artist  Competition 
Winner  -  3  p.m.,  Wilma  Theatre,  721-3194 
February  15-19 

“A  Grand  Night  for  Singing:  The  Music  of  Rodgers  & 
Hammerstein”  -  UM  Montana  Theatre,  Montana 
Rep,  2434581 
February  19 

UM  Faculty  Recital:  Stephen  Kalm  &  Anne  Basinski  - 
7:30  p.m.,  UM  Music  Recital  Hall,  243-6880 
February  20 

String  Orchestra  of  the  Rockies  -  7:30  p.m.,  UM  Music 
Recital  Hall,  243-6880 
February  22-26 

“It  Just  Catches:  The  Hemingway  Project”  -  UM 
Montana  Theatre,  Montana  Rep,  2434581 
February  25-27,  March  2-5 

“Into  the  Woods”  -  8  p.m.,  MCT  Center  for  the 


Performing  Arts,  728-7529 
February  26 

“Mystery  Manor”  -  7  p.m.,  UM  UC  Ballroom,  Vigilante 
Theatre  Co.,  243-6189 
March  4 

Missoula  Symphony  w/Mary  McClain,  Richard  Clement 
&  Jeff  Byers  -  7:30  p.m..  University  Theatre, 

721-3194 

MarchS 

Missoula  Symphony  w/Mary  McClain,  Richard  Clement 
&  Jeff  Byers  -  3  p.m..  University  Theatre,  721-3194 

Plains 

January  9 

“Wuf!”  -  7:30  p.m..  Plains  High  School,  Vigilante  Theatre 
Co.,  826-3600 

Poison 

January  21-22 

“Rhythm  &  Blue  Jeans”  -  7  p.m..  Poison  High  School 
Auditorium,  Port  Poison  Players,  8834691 
January  27 

Willson  &  McKee  -  7:30  p.m.,  Poison  High  School, 
Folkshop  Productions,  800-98+3655 
March  7 

John  Dunnigan  -  7:30  p.m..  Poison  High  School, 

Folkshop  Productions,  800-98+3655 

Ronan 

March  26 

Growling  Old  Men  -  7:30  p.m..  Community  Center, 
Folkshop  Productions,  800-98+3655 

Sidney 

January  23 

Brainwaves  -  2  p.m.,  Sidney  Middle  School,  North¬ 
eastern  Arts  Network,  228-9208 
March  12 

Swinging  Bovines  -  2  p.m.,  Sidney  Middle  School, 
Northeastern  Arts  Network,  228-9208 

Stevensville 

February  25 

“The  Clark  &  Lewis  Show”  -  7  p.m.,  Family  Center, 
Vigilante  Theatre  Co.,  586-3897 

Whitefish 

January  14-15 

“Potts’  Luck"  -  8  p.m.,  O’Shaughnessy  Center,  862-5371 
January  16 

Glacier  Youth  Orchestra  Winter  Concert  -  4  p.m.,  Central 
School  Auditorium,  257-3241 
January  21 

Juggle  Mania  -  8  p.m.,  O’Shaugnessy  Center,  862-5371 
February  3-6, 10-13 

“Three  Tall  Women”  -  O’Shaughnessy  Center,  862-5371 
February  18 

“Bully!”  -  7:30  p.m.,  O’Shaugnessy  Center,  752-7266 
February  19 

Glacier  Orchestra  w/Mary  Logan  Hastings:  “Symphonic 
Poetry  of  Love"  -  7:30  p.m.,  Central  School 
Auditorium,  257-3241 
February  24 

Common  Ground  -  8  pan.,  O’Shaugnessy  Center, 
862-3571 
March  2-3 

“A  Grand  Night  of  Singing”  -  8  p.m.,  O’Shaugnessy 
Center,  862-5371 
March  16-19,  23-26 

“Moon  Over  Buffalo”  -  O’Shaugnessy  Center,  862-5371 
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xhibitions,  January  -  March 


Anaconda 

Copper  Village  Museum  and  Art  Center:  ‘Five 
Years  at  the  Refuge:  A  Retrospective  Celebra¬ 
tion,”  Jan.  15-Feb.  28;  Anaconda  Student  Show, 
March  1-15;  Art  Auction  Preview,  March  16- 
April  7 

Billings 

Western  Heritage  Center:  “Snap  Shots  and  Long 
Shots:  Reflections  and  Predictions  at  the  Millen¬ 
nium,”  through  June  17,  reception  1-4  p.m. 

Feb.  26 

Yellowstone  Art  Museum:  “Back  in  the  Saddle:  50 
Years  of  Illustrating  the  West,”  through  January; 
William  Morris,  “Myth,  Object  and  the  Animal,” 
through  Jan.  30;  Kuna  Mola  Tapestries,  through 
Jan.  23;  Art  Auction  Exhibition,  Jan.  29-March 
11;  “Gennie  DeWeese:  Recent  Acquisitions”  and 
works  from  Local  Collections,  Feb.  11-April  23 

Bozeman 

Beall  Park  Art  Center:  “The  Non-Romantic  West,” 
Jan.  11-Feb.  26,  reception  7-9  p.m.  Jan.  28;  Joe 
Batt  and  Barry  Ferst,  March  3-April  29,  reception 
7-9  p.m.  March  3 

Emerson  Cultural  Center:  Nan  Beber  Darham  and 
Edgar  Smith,  through  Jan.  7;  “Montana  Preda¬ 
tors,”  Jan.  14- April  7,  reception  6-8  p.m.  Jan.  14 

Helen  E.  Copeland  Gallery:  Graduate  Student 
Exhibition,  Jan.  11-28,  reception  5-7  p.m.  Jan.  13; 
AJGA  (American  Institute  of  Graphic  Arts)  Show, 
Feb.  7-25;  Annual  Undergraduate  Juried  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  March  6-24,  reception  5-7  p.m.  March  6; 
Graduate  Thesis  Show:  Denise  Carter,  March  27- 
April  7,  reception  5-7  p.m. 

March  27 

Museum  of  the  Rockies: 

“The  West  of  Julius  Seyler,” 
through  Jan.  30;  “Tim 
Holmes:  Metalphors,” 
through  Jan.  30;  “To  Honor 
and  Comfort:  Native 
Quilting  Traditions,”  through 
Jan.  16;  “Inside/Out: 

Paintings  by  Sheila  Miles,” 

Feb.  5-May  21;  “Into  Space: 

A  Human  Perspective,” 

Feb.  26-May  29 


Butte 

Arts  Chateau:  Butte-Silver 
Bow  Archives  and  Grant 
Kohrs  Artists  in  Residence  Exhibit,  Jan.  22- 
April  1;  reception  5-7  p.m.  Jan.  27 

Frame  Galerie:  Freeman  Butts  Retrospective, 

Jan.  1 -February;  Big  Sky  Scribes  (Calligraphy), 
March  1-mid-April,  reception  April  7 

Main  Stope  Gallery:  Ray  Campeau  and  paintings 
by  Dan  Cornell’s  advanced  oil  painting  students, 
January;  Mary  Penberthy  and  All-Member 
Valentine  Show,  February;  Dollie  Carroll  and 
Chris  Quigley,  month  of  March 

Chester 

Liberty  Village  Arts  Center  and  Gallery:  Student 
Art  Show,  January-February;  Mansfield 
Collection,  March 

Colstrip 

Schoolhouse  History/Art  Center:  “Gone  to 
Pieces,”  Feb.  1-29,  reception  1  p.m.  Feb.  6; 
Colstrip  High  School  and  Middle  School  Art 
Show,  March  1-22;  Colstrip  Grade  School  Art 
Show,  March  24-April  14 

Dillon 

WMC  Gallery:  Sue  Morrisey,  “Thinking  About 
These  Lines,”  Jan.  18-Feb.  15;  Faculty  Exhibition, 
exhibition  of  new  work  by  art  professors,  Feb.  22- 
March  16;  Student  Exhibition,  new  work  by 
western  students  in  various  media,  March  21- 
April  14 

Great  Falls 

Artist  Studio  Gallery:  Mirle  Freel,  Jr.,  “1  Artist  -  3 
Modes  -  4  Visions,”  ongoing 

C.M.  Russell  Museum:  “Montana  West:  A  Duo  of 
Montana  Artists,”  March  7-  April  24;  “C.M. 
Russell  Auction  Art  Exhibition,”  March  7-18, 
Auction  March  15-18  at  Heritage  Inn 


Gallery  16: 

Student  Show, 

Jan.  4-28, 
reception 
4-6  p.m. 

Jan.  27;  “Julia 
Becker: 

Recent 
Images,” 

Feb.  1- 
March  3, 
reception 
4-6  p.m. 

Feb.  4;  Karen 
Leigh,  Marsha 
Davis, 

Corinne 
Lundgren, 

March  7- 
April  14, 
reception 
4-6  p.m. 

March  10 
Paris  Gibson 
Square 
Museum  of 
Art:  “Walter 

Piehl:  Sweethearts  and  Roping  Fools,”  Feb.  1- 
March  18,  closing  reception  2:30-4:30  p.m. 
March  18;  Great  Falls  Public  Schools  All-City 
Art  Exhibit,  March  24-May  5 
University  of  Great  Falls  Fine  Arts  Gallery: 
“The  First  Ground  Zero  Millennial,”  Jan.  18- 
Feb.  10,  reception  4-6:30  p.m.  Jan.  28;  “Water, 
Light  and  Fire:  New 
Works  by  Judith 
Ericksen,”  Jan.  14- 
Feb.  3,  reception 
4-6  p.m.  Feb.  14; 
“Susan  Thomas: 
Recent  Works,” 
March  13-April  3, 
reception  4-6  p.m. 
March  17 


Hamilton 

Art  City:  “Art  to 
Heart,”  Feb.  1-25, 
reception  4-8  p.m. 
Feb.  10 


Joe  Batt’s  “Rhea”  is  on  display  at  the 
Beall  Park  Art  Center  in  Bozeman  in 
March  and  April. 


Julius  Seyier’s  “Cowboy  in  White  Chaps,”  on 
display  at  the  Museum  of  the  Rockies  in 
Bozeman. 


Hardin 

JailHouse  Gallery:  Area  Wide  School  Art  Shows: 
Grades  K-5  in  January,  Grades  6-8  in  February, 
High  School  in  March 

Havre 

H.  Earl  Clack  Museum  and  Gallery:  Arlene 
Morgan,  January;  Jim  Baken,  Feb.  1-March  15 

Helena 

Archie  Bray  Foundation:  Farewell  Exhibition, 
Thomas  Hirschler,  Jan.  21-23 

Holter  Museum  of  Art:  Winter  Showcase  and 
“Conloninpurple:  An  Installation  by  Trimpin,” 
through  Jan.  2;  “John  Buck:  Recent  Sculpture 
and  Woodblock  Prints,”  Jan.  12-March  12, 
reception  6-8:30  p.m.  Jan  .14;  “Richard  Notkin: 
Passages,”  Jan.  12-Feb.  27,  reception 
6-8:30  p.m.  Jan.  14;  “Jay  Rummel:  A  Montana 
Original,”  Jan.  14-March  12,  reception 
6-8:30  p.m.  Jan.  14;  “Devote  Your  Face,” 
Sandra  Dal  Poggetto  and  J.M.  Cooper;  March 
2-April  12  reception  6-8:30  p.m.  March  2; 
“Montana  Masters:  Freeman  Butts,  Bob 
DeWeese,  Bill  Stockton,”  and  Adrian  Arleo  and 
Kristi  Hager,  March  24-April  30,  reception 
6-8:30  p.m.  March  24 

Montana  Historical  Society:  “Through  the 
Artist’s  Eye:  The  Paintings  and  Photography  of 
R.E.  DeCamp,”  ongoing;  “A  Capital  Capitol,” 
ongoing 

Myrna  Loy  Gallery:  Christopher  Rock,  “Still  Life 
Perspectives,”  Jan.  8-Feb.  19;  Group  Photogra¬ 
phy  Show,  “The  Real  Montana,”  March  8- 
April  9 

Upper  Missouri  Art  Gallery:  All  Member  Show 
featuring  Dave  Carlson  and  Lauretta  Bonfiglio, 
January;  Paint-Out  Paintings  from  Ray 
Campeau’s  Bozeman  home,  February; 


Watercolors  by  Sallie  Bowen,  month 
of  March 

Kalispell 

Hockaday  Museum  of  Art: 

“Images  of  an  Idyllic  Past:  The 
Photographs  of  Edward  S.  Curtis” 
and  Barbara  Candelaria,  through 
Feb.  12;  Michael  C.  Spafford, 
“Myths  and  Metaphors,”  Jan.  15- 
May  27;  Susie  Mathre,  “She  Is  Not 
He,”  March  3-May  12;  Deena  des 
Rioux:  “Robotic  Portraiture,”  and 
Robert  Markle,  March  3-May  27 

Lewistown 

Lewistown  Art  Center:  Big  Sky 

Scribes  2000,  January  4-Feb.  26; 
Lewistown  Junior  High  School  Art, 
Feb.  29-March  11;  Lewistown ’s 
Fergus  High  School  Art,  March  14- 
April  1 


Miles  City 

Custer  County  Art  Center:  21st 
Annual  Juried  Art  Exhibit,  Feb.  6- 
March  19,  reception  1-4  p.m.  Feb.  6; 
Sue  Morrissey  and  Biennial  Student  Art 
Exhibit,  March  26-May  7,  reception  1-4  p.m. 
March  26 

Missoula 

Art  Museum:  “An  Argument  for  Drawing,” 
through  Jan.  28;  28th  Annual  Art  Auction 
Exhibition,  through  Jan.  28;  “Trimpin: 
Conloninpurple,”  Feb.  4- April  19,  reception 
5-8  p.m.  Feb.  4;  “Dyna  Kuehnle:  They  Just 
Left,”  February-April,  reception  5-8  p.m.  Feb. 
4;  New  Acquisitions  to  the  Collection,  Feb.  4- 
April  15 

Historical  Museum  at  Fort  Missoula:  “Strictly 
Medicinal?  Snake  Oil  to  Star  Trek,”  through 
Feb.  28;  “Frontier  Montana:  A  Gathering  of 
Artists,”  opens  Jan.  2;  “Missoula  Rag,”  opens 
March  26;  “Framing  Our  West,  Missoula”  and 
“Fort  Missoula:  1877-1947,”  ongoing 

Missoula  Public  Library:  “The  Jazz  Age  in 
Paris:  1914-1940,”  Feb.  10-March  23, 
reception  7:30  p.m.  Feb.  10 

Southgate  Mall:  “Hallways  to  History  - 
A  Photographic  Walk  Through  Missoula’s 
Past,”  ongoing 

UM  Gallery  of  Visual  Arts:  Susie  Mathre,  “She 
Is  Not  He,”  Jan.  31-Feb.  18,  reception  5-7  p.m. 
Feb.  4;  5th  Annual  Juried  Student  Art 
Exhibition,  Feb.  24-March  3;  BFA  Thesis 
Exhibition  I,  March  9-17 

UM  Henry  Meloy  Gallery  and  Paxson  Corri¬ 
dor  Galleries:  “A  Christmas  Millennial  Gift 
from  the  Henry  Meloy  Gallery:  A  Company  of 
Artists,”  through  Jan.  20;  “Images  of  Jazz: 
Joseph  Sample  Collection”,  Feb.  1-28, 
reception  5-7 
p.m.  Feb.  4; 

“Pat  Zentz: 

Recent  Works” 

Feb.  1 -March 
31,  reception 
5-7  p.m. 

Feb.  4 


Pablo 

People’s  Center. 

“The  Photo¬ 
graphs  of  Edward 
S.  Curtis”  and 
Native  American 
photo  collection, 
through  end  of 
March 


Walter  Piehl’s  “Grape  Crush," 
on  display  at  Paris  Gibson 
Square  Museum  of  Art  in  Great 
Falls. 


Sidney 

MonDak 

Heritage  Center:  Annual  Quilt  Show,  Feb.  2- 
March  12 

Whitefish 

The  Studio:  “Special  Artist”  exhibit  of  work 
from  the  Lamplighter  House,  1-3  p.m.  March  3 
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Search  for 
new  director 
continues 

The  C.M. 
Russell  Museum 
in  Great  Falls 
expects  to  wrap 
up  its  search  for  a 
new  executive 
director  by  spring 
of  2000.  Thomas 
Maytham,  who 
has  been  acting  in 
the  capacity  of 
executive  director, 
recently  returned 
to  his  home  in 
Denver. 

The  former 
executive  director 
of  the  Denver  Art 
Museum  has 
promised  to 
provide  the 
museum  with  a 
comprehensive 
report  and 
recommendations 
for  its  continued 
development.  “I 
have  appreciated 
the  opportunity  to 
work  with  the 
C.M.  Russell 
Museum  and  to 
provide  direction 
for  its  future,” 
Maytham  said. 

Museum 
curator  Elizabeth 
Dear  will  fill  the 
post  until  a  new 
director  is  hired. 

The  museum’s 
main  building  is 
closed  until 
March  7,  due  to 
extensive 
remodeling.  The 
Russell  home, 
log-cabin  studio 
and  The  Museum 
Shop  (temporarily 
located  at 
1301  Fifth  Ave. 

N.)  will  remain 
open  and 
admission  is  free 
to  all  three 
buildings. 

For  more 
information,  call 
727-8787. 
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Part  II 


MAGDA 

Montana  Art  Gallery  Directors  Association 


Artists  who  also  teach 
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Tour  arts 
online  at 
artswire.org 

For  a  compre¬ 
hensive  look  at 
online  art,  visit 
www.artswire.org. 

The  Website, 
which  is  sponsored 
by  the  New  York 
Foundation  for  the 
Arts,  offers  news, 
a  database,  job 
listings  and 
conferencing 
capabilities. 

•  Arts  Wire 
Current  is  a  weekly 
digest  of  arts 
news. 

•  SpiderSchool 
is  a  resource  for 
Web  education. 

•  WebBase 
offers  a  database 
of  cultural  re¬ 
sources  on  the 
Web;  visitors  may 
take  a  tour  or  add 
a  site. 

Arts  Wire  is  both 
a  forum  for 
creating  and 
experiencing 
online  art,  and  “a 
communications 
network  that  has  at 
its  core  the  strong 
voices  of  artist  and 
community-based 
cultural  groups.” 


MAGDA  held  its  1 999  Annual  Meeting  and  Booking  Conference  at  Chico  Hot 
Springs  September  1 5-1 7.  This  year's  theme  was  “Education  in  Our  Art 
Institutions.”  Thanks  to  the  generosity  of  the  Montana  Committee  for  the 
Humanities,  conference  attendees  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  a  speech  by 
Rick  Newby,  free-lance  writer  from  Helena,  entitled  “The  History  of  Art 
Education  in  Montana.”  It  included  a  panel  discussion,  as  well  as  a  question 
and  answer  period  with  panelists  Gennie  DeWeese,  Frances  Senska,  and  Jim 
Poor.  Following  is  the  second  of  two  parts  of  the  text  of  Mr.  Newby’s  speech: 


by  Rick  Newby 

Gennie  and  Bob  DeWeese 

In  1949,  when  Gennie  and  Bob  DeWeese  drove 
into  Bozeman  with  two  small  children  and  a  trailer 
filled  with  household  goods,  there  were  two  strong 
young  G.I.  Bill  students  waiting  to  help  them 
unload.  The  students — recruited  by  Frances 
Senska,  Bob’s  new  colleague  in  the  tiny  art 
department  at  Montana  State  College — were  Pete 
Voulkos  and  Rudy  Autio,  soon  to  become  among 
America’s  most  revolutionary  and  celebrated 
ceramic  sculptors.  It  was  an  auspicious  beginning, 
throwing  together  like-minded  spirits  who  would 
remain  lifelong  friends.  In  those  years,  the  number 
of  Montanans  interested  in  modem  art  was 
exceedingly  small — ’’Charlie  Russell  was  god,” 
recalls  Gennie — and  the  DeWeeses  thought 
nothing  of  traveling  long  distances  to  visit  fellow 
artists  or  take  in  an  art  opening.  In  Bob’s  recollec¬ 
tion,  “If  we  were  a  minority,  we  didn’t  act  like  it.” 
They  joined  the  brand-new  Montana  Institute  of 
the  Arts  and  met  more  artists,  mavericks  like  sheep 
rancher  Bill  Stockton,  who  was  painting  abstract 
interpretations  of  the  Montana  landscape;  Helen 
McAuslan  of  Big  Timber,  who  was,  in  Gennie’s 
view,  the  best  painter  in  the  state;  and  Isabelle 
Johnson,  another  rancher-painter  and  a  dedicated 
teacher  at  Eastern  Montana  College. 

Bob,  an  ardent  and  generous  teacher  himself, 
leapt  at  the  challenge  of  introducing  the  whole 
range  of  postwar  art — from  Abstract  Expression¬ 
ism  to  Pop  Art  to  a  return  to  figurative  painting — 
to  hundreds  of  Montana  students.  Gennie,  too, 
involved  herself  in  formal  education  periodically, 
teaching  elementary  art  at  Cottonwood  School  for 
a  couple  of  years,  and  serving  as  a  visiting  artist  at 
Montana  State  University  on  occasion.  But 
Gennie’s  contribution  to  arts  education  in  this  state 
does  not  end  there.  It  has  been,  and  continues  to 


be,  subtle,  astonishing,  and  extremely  powerful. 
Her  unwavering  interest  in,  and  support  of, 
younger  artists  has  made  an  enormous  differ¬ 
ence.  She  and  Bob  opened  their  home  to 
students,  fellow  artists,  people  from  every  walk 
of  life  who  had  interesting  things  to  say,  and  a 
swarm  of  neighborhood  kids.  And  by  continu¬ 
ally  working  as  an  artist  herself — despite  the 
demands  of  raising  a  family  of  five  and  attending 
every  art  opening  within  two 
hundred  miles — Gennie 
modeled  the  kind  of  stamina  it 
takes  to  be  a  working  artist 
deeply  engaged  in  building 
community.  “Excitement  piled 
up  in  the  comers,”  Bob 
remembered  of  those  early 
days,  “and  Gen  and  I  ran  out 
of  studio  space  three  times 
before  anyone  bought  a 
painting.” 

And  as  a  woman  artist  who 
has  refused  to  give  up  her 
chosen  work  in  the  face  of  all 
the  other  demands  life  offers, 

Gennie  continues  to  serve  as  a 
radiant  example.  As  Gennie’s  daughter  Tina  told 
me  recently,  the  fact  that  her  mother  always 
maintained  a  studio,  and  continued  always  to 
paint,  made  it  seem  natural  that  Tina  should 
settle  on  a  career  as  a  full-time  studio  artist.  And 
Gennie’s  dedication  to  women’s  issues  led  her  to 
curate  the  landmark  “Women’s  Work”  exhibi¬ 
tion  in  1989,  which  celebrated  Montana’s 
women  artists  during  one  hundred  years  of 
statehood. 

What  has  Gennie’s  example  meant  to  other 
artists?  Successful  New  York  dancer  and 
choreographer  Mary  Overlie,  a  DeWeese 
neighbor  as  a  child,  has  said,  “My  career — the 


life  I  have  lived— would  never  have  been  if  I 
hadn’t  known  this  family.”  And  in  nominating 
Gennie  for  the  Montana  Governor’s  Award  for 
the  Arts — which  Gennie  and  Bob  received 
jointly  in  1995 — Bozeman  writer  and  scholar 
Lynda  Sexson  noted  that  Gennie’s  “sense  of 
service  is  absolutely  joined  to  her  creative 
genius  ....  as  a  member  of  the  arts  community 
there  is  hardly  an  artist  in  the  region  she  has  not 
touched.”  Another  Bozeman  writer,  Marjorie 
Smith,  remembers  that  the  DeWeese  household 
was  a  place  “in  which  people  had  something 
much  more  important  to  do  than  vacuum  the 
rug  or  pick  up  toys.  They  made  Art  in  that 
house.” 

Inevitably,  the  most  profound  influence 
Gennie  and  Bob  would  have  was  on  their  own 
children,  Cathie,  Jan,  Gretchen,  Tina,  and  Josh. 
“The  pursuit  of  art  is  usually  thought  of  as  a 

solitary  act,” 
notes  Peter 
Held,  “but  not 
so  with  the 
DeWeeses.” 
Each  child 
took  on — in 
his  or  her  own 
way — that 
peculiarly 
DeWeesian 
spirit  of 
public¬ 
mindedness 
and  impas¬ 
sioned 
involvement 
in  the  arts. 

Today,  Gennie  DeWeese — despite  a  recent 
bout  with  a  broken  hip — rises  every  morning  to 
paint  in  her  beautiful  new  studio.  She  is  at  work 
on  a  grand  new  commission,  the  largest 
painting  of  her  career.  And  as  art  historian  Julie 
Codell  has  written,  “She  . . .  continues  to  be  a 
sustaining  figure  among  Montana  artists,” 
showing  up  at  the  Bash  at  the  Archie  Bray 
Foundation  in  August,  driving  through  March 
blizzards  to  attend  the  Yellowstone  Art 
Museum’s  annual  auction,  turning  up  every¬ 
where  art  is  to  be  seen. 

Jim  Poor 

A  native  Montanan,  Jim  Poor  was  bom  in 
Wilsall  and  grew  up  in  Power,  near  Great  Falls. 
Until  he  attended  Eastern  Montana  College  in 
Billings,  he  had  never  taken  an  art  class — in  his 
school,  there  had  been  no  art  classes  to  take.  At 
Eastern,  Jim  studied  with  Isabelle  Johnson,  an 
extraordinary  artist  and  by  all  accounts,  an 
inspiring  teacher.  Like  Frances  Senska,  Isabelle 
Johnson  sought  her  art  education  everywhere 
she  could  find  it — at  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Museum  School,  USC,  Otis  Art  Institute 
(where  Pete  Voulkos  would  later  revolutionize 
the  clay  world),  Colorado  Springs  Fine  Arts 
Center,  New  York’s  Art  Students  League  and 
Columbia  University.  A  ranch  kid  from 
Stillwater  County,  she  was  chosen  by  Henry 
Vamum  Poor — later  founder  of  the  San 
Francisco  Art  Institute — to  participate  in  an 
experimental  art  program  at  Skowhegan, 

Maine.  As  Gordon  McConnell  recounts,  when 
“she  talked  with  Poor  about  pursuing  opportu¬ 
nities  in  the  East,  he  told  her,  ‘You  go  home. 

You  belong  to  the  West.  The  West  needs  you. 
Montana  is  a  desert  of  art.  You  go  home  and 
make  it  bloom.’”  Isabelle  did  just  that,  teaching 
at  Eastern  from  1949  to  1961  and  counting 
among  her  students,  besides  Jim  Poor,  such 
important  Montana  art  fig  .es  as  Ted  Waddell 
and  Donna  Forbes. 

For  Jim  Poor,  Isabelle  Johnson’s  teaching 
style  represented  “an  exciting,  vivid  attitude 
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toward  art  in  touch  with  life  and  earth.”  She  was 
unusually  progressive  “ahead  of  her  time  in 
teaching  the  creative  process”  and  always  “very, 
very  respectful  of  each  student.”  As  a  working 
artist,  she  continually  integrated  insights  from  her 
own  artistic  practice  into  her  teaching.  And 
perhaps  most  important  for  Jim’s  own  career  as 
an  arts  educator,  she  saw  herself  as  an  artist  first, 
a  teacher  second  and  as  an  artist  who  teaches 
third.  And  in  her  own  work,  she  lent  credibility  to 
the  use  of  regional  subject  matter  depicted  with 
modernist  means.  She  captured  with  a  poet’s  eye 
“fragments,”  as  Terry  Melton  has  written,  “of 
[her]  great  country:  smells  of  cattle,  grassland, 
sheep  and  river,  sounds  of  the  North  Wind  and  the 
Chinook.” 

When  Jim  Poor  graduated  from  Eastern  in 
1959,  with  a  B.S.  in  art  and  secondary  education, 
he  began  teaching  art  in  the  Great  Falls  school 
system.  In  1963,  he  took  a  leave  of  absence  to 
study  painting  and  art  history  at  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity.  There  he  worked  with  Richard  Diebenkom 
and  Nathan  Olivera,  and  when  he  received  his 
M.A.  in  1964,  he  returned  to  Great  Falls  and  the 
challenge  of  developing  a  progressive  visual  arts 
curriculum  for  the  public  schools.  From  1966 
until  his  retirement,  he  served  as  supervisor  of  art 
education  for  the  entire  school  system. 

Inspired  by  his  experience  studying  with 
Isabelle  Johnson — and  determined  to  bring  to 
students,  on  a  system-wide  basis,  the  “exciting, 
vivid”  experience  of  working  with  a  living, 
breathing  artist — he  turned  the  district,  in  his  own 
words,  “upside  down,”  eliminating  the  previous 
art  supervisor’s  many  authoritarian  rules  and 
encouraging  art  teachers  to  work  alongside  their 
students  (they  had  been  forbidden  to  do  so 
before).  Jim  sought  always  to  hire  art  teachers 
who  were  active  artists,  and  he  insisted  that  they 
bring  the  insights  they  encountered  in  the  studio 
into  their  teaching.  In  fact,  he  frequently  brought 
together  the  twenty  to  twenty-five  art  instructors 
in  the  district,  and  together  they  hammered  out  a 
curriculum  that  reflected  their  collective  analysis 
of  their  own  experiences  as  practicing  artists.  Of 
course,  when  the  philosophy,  says  Jim,  got  too 
close  to  the  mystery,  they  left  it  alone. 

In  keeping  with  his  deeply  held  belief  that 
artists  are  the  best  teachers  of  art,  Jim  made  sure 
that  the  Great  Fails  school  system  hosted  the  very 
first  visual  artist  in  the  Montana  Arts  Council’s 
Artists  in  the  Schools/Communities  program.  In 
1972,  painter  Charles  Rowe  came  to  town  and  set 
up  his  studio,  as  he  recalls,  in  a  “vacated  store¬ 
front  directly  across  from  Great  Falls  High. . . .” 
His  studio  was  a  “place  for  motivated  art  students 
to  stop  and  talk,  and  even  work  on  their  own  art. 
They  could  also  observe  the  day  to  day  activities 
of  a  working  artist” — the  fullfillment  of  Jim 
Poor’s  vision. 

With  the  founding  of  Paris  Gibson  Square,  the 
studio  for  the  Artists  in  the  Schools’  resident  artist 
moved  into  the  new  contemporary  art  museum, 
and  for  many  years,  the  Great  Falls  school  district 
continued,  under  Jim’s  leadership,  to  bring  an 
artist  to  Great  Falls  for  a  year-long  residency.  In 
addition,  the  district  often  hosted  three  or  four 
other  artists  during  a  year  for  shorter  residencies. 
The  list  of  artists  who  spent  time  in  that  studio  at 
the  Paris  Gibson  is  a  long  and  distinguished  one, 
including  Ellen  Omitz,  Debbie  Butterfield,  Jeny 
Rankin,  and  Dennis  Voss. 

As  Jim  recalls,  the  artists  in  the  AIS  program, 
together  with  students,  drew  prints  “with  earth 
altering  equipment  on  the  grounds  of  the  Art 
Center . . .  from  land  masses  using  heavy 
equipment  and  constructed  massive  sculptures  for 
the  courtyards  of  schools.”  These  projects 
challenged  “all  aspects  of  our  curriculum,”  says 
Jim,  and  yet,  amazingly  enough,  the  public  “never 
had  any  problems  accepting  such  activity  as 
educationally  valid.”  Perhaps,  more  than  anything 
else,  this  public  acceptance  is  a  tribute  to  Jim 
Poor’s  considerable  political  skills,  his  deep  roots 
in  the  community,  and  his  ability  to  prepare  the 
ground  for  fresh  visions  in  a  non-threatening  way. 
To  him,  these  installations  and  earth  art  projects 
embodied  the  values  of  “freedom  . . .  self- 
determination  and  self-expression,”  and  he 
skillfully  communicated  that  to  the  Great  Falls 
community. 

Before  serving  as  a  founding  board  member  of 
Paris  Gibson  Square,  Jim  had  served  on  the  board 
of  the  C.  M.  Russell  Museum,  and  during  the 
years  when  Terry  Melton  directed  the  C.M. 
Russell  Museum,  Jim  worked  with  Terry  and  the 
Junior  League  to  set  up  sensory  centers  in  the 
museum’s  basement,  where  busloads  of  students 
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“Daydreams  -  Piegan,”  1910 
photogravure  by  Edward  S.  Curtis 
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“Her  Love  Continues  to  Grow,”  by  Lulu  Yee 


came  to  challenge  their  perceptions  and  explore 
the  interrelations  of  sound,  light,  and  movement. 

Not  content  with  revolutionizing  arts 
education  in  Great  Falls,  Jim  has  been  an  active 
participant  in  the  Montana  Institute  of  the  Arts, 
Montana  Arts  Advocacy,  the  Office  of  Public 
Instruction’s  Visual  Arts  Task  Force,  the 
Montana  Art  Education  Association,  and  the 
Montana  Alliance  for  Arts  Education.  And  he 
has  served  on  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  Artist  Residency  Grants  panel. 

Today,  Jim  Poor  spends  much  of  his  time  in 
his  studio  just  behind  Helena’s  Grand  Street 
Theater,  happily  painting  his  brightly  colored 
interiors  and  landscapes,  his  densely  articulate 
abstractions — the  very  model  of  a  working  artist. 
Like  Frances  Senska  and  Gennie  DeWeese,  Jim 
embodies  an  ethic  of  public  service  on  behalf  of 
the  arts.  To  Jim,  the  arts  more  than  matter,  they 
are  the  “key  to  the  future”  and  they  make  our 
daily  lives  immeasurably  rich.  And  like  Frances 
and  Gennie,  Jim  has  done  everything  in  his 
power  to  bring  the  arts — direct,  unmediated,  the 
real  stuff — to  Montanans.  These  three  artists 
(who  also  teach)  deserve  our  most  heartfelt 
gratitude. 

A  note  on  sources:  The  portion  of  this  talk  on 
Gennie  DeWeese  is  drawn,  in  large  part,  from  an  in- 
depth  article  on  the  DeWeese  family,  “Grizzly  Bears 
and  Art  Openings,”  that  appeared  in  the  November/ 
December  1999  issue  of  Montana  Magazine.  Much  of 
the  material  on  Frances  Senska  is  drawn  from  the 
essay,  ‘“A  Beautiful  Spirit’:  Origins  of  the  Archie 
Bray  Foundation  for  the  Ceramic  Arts,”  by  Rick 
Newby  and  Chere  Jiusto;  this  essay  will  appear  in 
Ceramic  Continuum:  Fifty  Years  of  the  Archie  Bray 
Foundation  (Helena/Seattle:  Holter  Museum  of  Art/ 
University  of  Washington  Press,  2001). 

I  am  also  grateful  to  Frances,  Gennie,  and  Jim  for 
their  patience  as  I  interviewed  them  over  the  past  two 
years.  Special  thanks,  too,  to  the  staff  of  the  Montana 
Arts  Council,  and  especially  Kristin  Han,  for  their 
invaluable  help  in  digging  up  information  about  these 
artists.  And  my  gratitude  to  Rudy  Autio,  Gordon 
McConnell,  Donna  Forbes,  Peter  Held,  Julie  Codell, 
Julie  Smith,  Laura  Millin,  Terry  Karson,  and  many 
others  for  paving  the  way. 
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NEA  offers 
directory 
of  arts-ed 
projects 

The  National 
Endowment  for 
the  Arts  has 
recently  published 
a  directory  of 
curriculum-based 
arts  education 
projects,  sup¬ 
ported  through  the 
NEA’s  last  round 
of  Education  and 
Access  grants. 

In  FY99,  the 
Endowment 
granted  $1 .85 
million  for  33 
projects.  Many 
incorporate 
professional 
development  for 
teachers  and/or 
artists,  while  a 
high  percentage 
also  respond  to 
national  or  state 
standards  for 
learning  in  the 
arts. 

The  directory  is 
arranged  alpha¬ 
betically  and 
indexed  both  by 
key  project 
elements  and 
artistic  discipline. 
Each  listing 
includes  the 
organization's 
name,  address 
and  (where 
applicable) 
website,  plus  the 
project  director 
and  a  description. 

A  printed 
version  of  the 
directory  is 
available  at  the 
Montana  Arts 
Council.  Also, 
copies  of  the 
FY-99  and  FY-98 
directories  may  be 
downloaded  from 
the  NEA  website: 
www.arts.endow. 
gov. 
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Equinox 

posts 

theatre 

offerings 

Equinox 
Theatre  Com¬ 
pany  in  Boze¬ 
man  has  a  lively 
winter  ahead, 
including  a 
reprise  of  its  fall 
show,  “Broad 
Comedy  III”  at 
the  new  90-seat 
theater. 

The  produc¬ 
tion,  staged  Jan. 
28-29,  is  a  high- 
octane  compila¬ 
tion  of  original 
sketches, 
musical  extrava¬ 
ganzas,  satire, 
and  comedy 
improvisation 
performed  and 
written  by 
women  under 
the  direction  of 
the  Equinox 
Theatre’s  Katie 
Goodman. 

Equinox  will 
also  host 
"Improvisation 
for  the  Woman’s 
Spirit,"  Jan.  22- 
23  at  Chico  Hot 
Springs  Lodge, 
30  miles  north  of 
Yellowstone 
Park.  Under  the 
direction  of 
Goodman, 
participants  will 
use  improvisa¬ 
tion^  theatre 
games  to  access 
one's  inner 
creativity.  The 
workshop  fee  is 
$140. 

The  company 
has  also 
expanded  its 
classes.  Ses¬ 
sions  in  comedy 
improv,  musical 
theatre  and 
acting  for  kids  in 
grades  3-12 
begin  Jan.  8. 
Adult  classes  in 
comedy  improv 
begin  Jan.  1 2 
and  Equinox 
Teen  Theatre 
starts  Jan.  24. 

Call  587-0737 
for  details  on 
winter  offerings. 
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Confused  about  copying?  Don’t  do  it! 
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By  Bill  Frazier,  Attorney 

In  former  columns,  I  have  written  about 
copyright  and  have  addressed  specific  questions 
from  readers.  I  also  recently  taught  seminars  and 
answered  numerous  letters  and  telephone  calls 
from  readers.  As  a  result,  I  have  several 
observations  to  pass  along. 

Too  many  artists  still  have  problems  with  the 
“copying"  issue.  As  I  have  tried  to  explain  so 
many  times  in  this  column  and  elsewhere,  you 
cannot  copy  someone  else’s  artwork.  You 
simply  cannot  do  it  and  maintain  any  artistic  or 
professional  credibility.  At  a  recent  lecture  in 
Jackson  Hole,  WY,  the  first  question  asked 
concerned  the  formula  for  how  much  of  one 
person’s  work  another  could  copy  without 
getting  into  trouble.  In  fact,  before  the  seminar 
even  began,  two  artists  took  me  aside  to  ask  the 
same  question. 

There  is  no  formula.  You  must  not  copy 
another  artist’s  work.  You  cannot  do  it  50 
percent,  or  20  percent,  or  10  percent.  If  you  do, 
it  is  copyright  infringement,  regardless  of  what 
your  gallery,  dealer,  agent,  or  best  friend  says. 

1  was  at  a  major  show  of  realist  artists  several 
months  ago  and  there  were  two  glaring  copies  of 
a  famous  artist’s  wildlife  paintings.  The  artist 
was  enjoying  showing  off  “her”  work,  but  a 
number  of  other  artists,  as  well  as  collectors, 
recognized  the  copy.  I  leave  it  to  you  to  decide 
the  effect  on  the  artist’s  professional  credibility 
and  future. 

I  also  visit  many  galleries  throughout  the 
country  each  year.  One  subject  1  almost  always 
ask  about  is  limited  editions  and  artist  proofs  . . . 

I  have  heard  about  20  different  definitions  of 
“artist  proof’  and  have  heard  numerous  artists, 
both  known  and  unknown,  referred  to  as  being 
one  of  the  top  five  or  ten  western  or  wildlife  or 
landscape  artists.  Some  hype  is  natural,  but  let’s 
be  reasonable  and  try  to  maintain  a  professional 
approach  to  the  sale  of  artwork. 

As  an  example  of  non-professionalism,  let 
me  share  a  conversation  with  you.  Several  days 
ago,  a  publisher  called  me,  asking  how  to  get 
around  previous  disclosure  statements.  His  artist 
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had  sold  out  of  a  particular  print,  and  the 
publisher  wanted  to  re-print  the  image.  I  pointed 
out  that,  under  his  state’s  law,  he  could  not  do 
this  and,  in  any  case,  if  it  violated  his  disclosure, 
it  was  not  only  unethical  but  also  might  be  a 
breach  of  contract  or  breach  of  warranty.  He  then 
let  me  know  that  he  didn’t  think  I  knew  what  1 
was  talking  about  and,  in  any  case,  he  didn’t  care 
what  the  law  was.  (Lest  there  be  any  unnecessary 
speculation,  he  was  not  a  representative  of  one  of 
the  major  print  publishers.) 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  limited 
editions,  I  remind  you  that  more  than  half  the 
states  now  have  limited  edition  and  print 
disclosure  laws  with  numerous  definitions  that 
apply  to  such  sales.  If  you  work  or  sell  in  one  of 
these  states,  you  would  be  wise  to  familiarize 
yourself  with  these  statutes  and  provide  compre¬ 
hensive  certificates  of  authenticity  and  disclo¬ 
sures.  All  the  statutes  designate  exactly  what 
must  be  included,  at  a  minimum,  in  the  certifi¬ 
cates. 

Keep  in  mind  that  tax  time  is  approaching  and 
with  it  the  analysis  of  many  changes  that  recently 
have  gone  into  effect.  Be  sure  to  discuss  with 
your  tax  advisor  the  effect  of  the  accelerated  cost 
recovery  system  on  the  purchase  of  artwork  for 
your  business  or  office.  As  I  have  suggested  in 
earlier  columns,  this  is  a  new  and  developing 
concept  and  may  have  a  dramatic  effect  on  the 
sale  of  artwork  to  businesses,  which  may  then  be 
able  to  expense  off  the  cost  of  the  artwork,  up  to 


Bill  Frazier  is  chairman  of  the  Montana 
Arts  Council  and  is  in  private  practice  in 
Big  Timber.  This  article  is  printed  through 
courtesy  of  Art  of  the  West,  with  thanks. 

$18,500.  Think  about  it. 

One  other  copyright  matter  needs  attention. 
Many  artists,  especially  those  in  the  wildlife 
genre,  seem  unaware  that  those  lovely 
wildlife  photographs  in  the  magazines  are 
copyrighted  images  and  cannot  be  used  for 
paintings  without  the  photographer’s  or 
magazine’s  permission.  It  is  a  basic  tenet  of 
the  copyright  law  that  a  work  in  one  medium 
cannot  be  reproduced  in  another  without  the 
first  artist’s  permission.  The  photographer  is 
the  owner  of  the  copyright.  Many  photogra¬ 
phers  make  their  living  by  selling  images  to 
artists  and  take  a  dim  view  of  anyone  who 
uses  them  without  permission  or  payment. 
Remember  that  virtually  everything  you  see 
in  print,  or  published  in  any  format,  is  already 
copyrighted.  Use  of  it,  without  permission,  is 
infringement. 

Keep  in  mind  that  all  copyright  law  is 
federal,  so  it  is  the  same  in  all  states,  but  other 
laws  might  vary  from  state  to  state. 


AmeriCorps  funds  available  in  Montana 


The  Governor’s  Office  of  Community 
Service  announces  the  availability  of 
funds  for  new  AmeriCorps  programs  in 
Montana. 

•  What  is  AmeriCorps? 

AmeriCorps  programs  provide  full-  and 
part-time  opportunities  for  participants  to 
serve  their  communities  through  local  orga¬ 
nizations  and  agencies.  AmeriCorps  pro¬ 
grams  strive  to  meet  real  community  needs 
in  the  areas  of  education,  the  environment; 
public  safety,  and  other  human  needs;. 
AmeriCorps  is  locally  driven  and  commu¬ 
nity  based,  with  a  specific  mission  to:  Get 
Things  Done,  Strengthen  Communities, 
Encourage  Responsibility  and  Expand  Op¬ 
portunity.  Most  members  receive  a  living 
allowance  and  health  care  while  serving, 
and  an  Education  Award  upon  successful 
completion  of  their  service  term. 


•  Who  is  eligible  to  apply  for 
AmeriCorps  operating  funds 
and  education  awards? 

Organizations  eligible  for  funding 
through  this  application  include  programs 
sponsored  by  non-profit  organizations, 
government  agencies  and  educational  in¬ 
stitutions. 

•  Funding  priority  for  the 
2000-2001  program  year: 

The  Governor’s  Office  of  Community 
Service  (OCS)  will  give  priority  to  new 
program  proposals  that  address  the  goal  of 
Montana’s  Promise,  which  is  to  provide 
the  five  fundamental  resources  to  10,000 
children  and  youth  by  the  year  2000.  The 
five  fundamental  resources  are  as  follows: 

Mentor:  A  caring  adult/family  member 

Protect:  Safe  places  and  structured  activi¬ 


ties  after  school  for  learning  and  growing 
Nurture:  A  healthy  start  in  life 
Prepare:  A  marketable  skill  through  ef¬ 
fective  education 

Serve:  An  opportunity  to  give  back 
through  community  service 

•  How  do  I  submit  an 
application? 

As  a  first  step  in  the  application  pro¬ 
cess,  OCS  is  soliciting  concept-paper  pro¬ 
posals  for  new  AmeriCorps  programs. 
Successful  organizations  will  be  invited  to 
submit  a  full  application  in  the  spring  of 
2000.  Contact  the  OCS  at  444-9077  to  re¬ 
quest  a  copy  of  the  guidelines. 

•  When  is  the  deadline  to 
submit  a  concept  paper? 

Proposals  will  be  due  to  the  Office  of 
Community  Service  by  Feb.  4,  2000. 


^ake  five  minutes  to  shape  ... 
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NEA  funds  new  round 
of  Folk  and  Traditional 
Arts  Apprenticeships 

The  Montana  Arts  Council’s  Folklife  Program  will  once  again  be 
offering  apprenticeships  in  the  folk  and  traditional  arts. 

MAC  received  an  infrastructure  initiative  award  of  $15,700  from  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  to  reinstate  apprenticeship  awards. 

These  awards  are  designed  to  preserve  traditional  arts  and  knowledge  by 
enabling  master  artists  to  teach  an  apprentice  one-on-one  over  a  period  of 
time. 

Folk  and  traditional  arts  are  not  usually  taught  in  schools  or  university 
systems.  These  arts  comprise  skills  and  knowledge  that  people  have 
learned  through  membership  in  an  ethnic,  occupational  or  regional 
community. 

Between  1992  and  1996,  under  a  previous  grant  from  the  Endowment, 
30  apprenticeships  were  awarded  for  art  forms  across  Montana,  including 
Norwegian  hardanger  embroidery,  Blackfeet  tipi  designs,  cowboy  poetry, 
saddle-tree  making,  boot  making,  Hmong  funeral  music  and  French- 
Canadian-style  fiddle  music.  Half  of  these  awards  were  distributed  to 
artists  on  Montana’s  Indian  reservations  where  there  was  continuing 
concern  about  the  loss  of  traditional  arts  and  knowledge. 

“Bridles,  Bits  and  Beads:  the  Enduring  Traditional  Arts  of  Montana,”  an 
exhibit  based  on  the  work  of  previous  apprenticeship-award  recipients  and 
the  work  of  artists  located  through  the  Montana  Folk  Arts  Survey,  has  been 
touring  the  state  for  the  last  two  years.  The  exhibit  was  developed  in 
partnership  with  the  Montana  Art  Gallery  Directors  Association. 

Apprenticeship  award  guidelines  and  application  forms  will  be  available 
from  the  MAC  office  in  January  2000,  and  may  also  be  found  on  MAC’S 
website,  www.art.state.mt.us.  Deadline  for  applications  will  be  May  1, 
2000.  Anyone  interested  in  an  apprenticeship  should  contact  Alexandra 
Swaney,  director  of  Folklife  Programs,  at  406-444-6425  for  further 
information. 


Alexandra  Swaney,  folklife  director  for  the  Montana 
Arts  Council,  recently  received  the  Governor’s  Award 
for  Excellence  from  Gov.  Marc  Racicot.  The  award 
recognizes  outstanding  achievement  among  govern¬ 
ment  employees.  Alexandra  was  honored  for  success¬ 
fully  producing  MAC'S  first  folk  arts  exhibit,  “Bridles, 
Bits  and  Beads,”  which  has  garnered  high  praise 
during  its  statewide  tour  of  Montana  galleries  and 
museums.  Alexandra  was  also  lauded  for  her  work  with 
folk  and  traditional  artists  and  the  “extensive  knowl¬ 
edge,  sensitivity  and  caring”  that  she  brings  to  her  job 
as  folklife  director. 


Visual  Artists  Survey 


Survey  reveals  that  working  artists  defy  common  stereotypes 


A  recent  survey  of  7,700  visual,  literary  and 
performing  artists  conducted  by  the  Research 
Center  for  Arts  and  Culture  at  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  spot¬ 
lights  working  artists  -  and  finds  them  a  bit 
different  than  the  common  stereotypes. 

“The  thing  we  want  people  to  know  is  that 
artists  are  self-sufficient,  surviving,  politi¬ 
cally  involved  and  involved  with  their  com¬ 
munities,”  said  onetime  poet  and  New  York 
stage  actress  Joan  Jeffri,  who  established  the 
Research  Center  for  Arts  and  Culture  in 
1985. 

She  adds  that  artists  often  support  their  art 
with  a  second  job  and  are  “very  engaged  as 
citizens  -  unlike  the  way  they  are  often  por¬ 
trayed  in  the  press,  either  as  renegades  or 
stars. 

The  survey  updates  a  1988  study  done  by 


the  center,  with  emphasis  on  emergent 
themes  like  multiculturalism,  politics  and 
technology.  Among  the  findings:  artists  are 
highly  educated,  with  between  38%  and  43% 
of  respondents  having  both  undergraduate 
and  graduate  degrees.  Over  70%  of  artists 
voted  in  local,  state  and  federal  elections, 
with  87%  voting  in  federal  elections.  The 
study  shows  that  65%  volunteered  and  50% 
perform  community  service,  proving  that 
artists  are  not  ivory -tower  loners,  but  active 
community  participants. 

About  60%  of  artists  surveyed  had  just 
one  or  two  dependents  and  45%  were  single. 
The  median  age  of  artists  in  the  most  recent 
survey  was  41  years  old  -  the  same  as  it  was 
in  the  1988  study. 

“One  of  the  questions  this  implies  for  me,” 
Jeffri  said,  “is  ‘Can  you  only  exist  as  an  art¬ 


ist  up  to  a  certain  age,  with  few  dependents 
and  responsibilities?’  You  have  to  be  some¬ 
what  young,  willing  to  live  on  very  little 
money.  And  how  long  can  you  stand  that?” 

Artists  are  voting,  caring,  involved  mem¬ 
bers  of  our  society  -  and  Jeffri  believes  they 
should  be  valued  for  their  entrepreneurial 
spirits  and  resourcefulness,  financial  re¬ 
wards  or  no. 

“They’re  still  going  to  make  their  art,”  she 
said.  “That  is  really  the  primary  thing,  and 
they’re  going  to  find  a  way  to  do  that.” 

For  more  information  on  Information  on 
Artists  2,  contact  the  Research  Center  for 
Arts  and  Culture,  Teachers  College,  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  525  West  120th  Street,  New 
York,  NY  10027  or  email:  rcac@ 
columbia.edu.  An  abstract  of  the  study  is 
available. 


Painting  by  Seattle  artist  Ned  Mueller 


Plein-Air  painter  presents  workshop 


Ned  Mueller,  current  president  of  the 
Northwest  Rendezvous  Group  and  a 
member  of  the  prestigious  Plein-Air 
Painters  of  America,  will  present  a  figure 
and  portrait  painting  workshop  at  the 
Emerson  Cultural  Center  in  Bozeman, 
Feb.  18-20. 

The  workshop  is  for  artists  working  in 
oils,  pastels,  watercolors  or  gouache.  Par¬ 
ticipants  will  work  from  live  models. 

Mueller,  who  was  raised  in  Bozeman, 
has  been  drawing  and  painting  most  of 
his  life.  He  graduated  from  the  Art  Center 


School  of  Design,  was  an  illustrator  for 
25  years  and  has  worked  as  a  full-time 
artist  since  1984. 

Mueller  paints  in  many  mediums  and 
his  work  displays  sophistication  in  style 
and  content.  The  artist’s  extensive 
knowledge  and  easy-going  humor  build 
rapport  with  artists  of  all  experience 
levels. 

The  workshop,  including  model  fees, 
is  $175.  For  details,  call  Howard 
Friedland  or  Susan  Blackwood  at 
406-586-4484. 
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Short  story 

submissions 

sought 

Glimmer  Train 
Press  is  seeking 
submissions  for 
its  spring  Short 
Story  Award  for 
New  Writers. 

The  contest  is 
open  to  all  writers 
whose  fiction 
hasn’t  appeared 
in  a  nationally- 
distributed 
publication  with  a 
circulation  over 
5,000.  Word 
count  should 
range  from  1 ,200- 
8,000.  The  first 
page  of  the  story 
should  include 
name,  address, 
phone  and  word 
count.  A  $12 
entry  fee  will  be 
charged  for  each 
story;  submis¬ 
sions  will  not  be 
returned. 

Postmark 
deadline  is  March 
31.  All  entrants 
will  receive 
notification  by 
July  1  and  a  copy 
of  the  issue  in 
which  the  winning 
story  is  published. 
The  first-place 
award  is  $1 ,200 
and  publication  in 
Glimmer  Train 
Stories ;  second 
place  winner  will 
receive  $500  and 
third  place  gets 
$300. 

Mail  entries  to 
Short  Story 
Award  for  New 
Writers,  Glimmer 
Train  Press,  Inc., 
710  SW  Madison 
#504,  Portland, 
OR  97205-2900. 
For  more  informa¬ 
tion,  call 

503-221-0836  or 
visit  the  website, 
www. glimmer 
train.com. 


... the  next  century  for  your  Arts  Council! 
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Help  us  find 
articles  for 
State  of 
the  Arts 

The  Montana 
Arts  Council  is 
requesting 
submissions  from 
artists  and 
organizations  on 
practical  profes¬ 
sional  develop¬ 
ment  tips  for 
artists  for 
upcoming  issues 
of  State  of  the 
Arts. 

Topics  might 
include: 

•  “How  to" 
articles  (i.e. 
marketing  tips  for 
the  beginning 
visual  artist,  how 
to  find  a  pub¬ 
lisher  for  your 
first  book,  doing 
your  own  PR, 
writing  an 
effective  artist 
statement  or  how 
to  make  a  CD). 

•  Innovative  arts 
education 
projects  or 
statistics. 

Please  limit 
submissions  to 
500  words.  Call 
Arni  Fishbaugh 
at  406-444-6430 
for  more  infor¬ 
mation. 


Animating  Democracy  Initiative 


Initiative  seeks  to  strengthen  the  role  of  arts  in  civic  dialogue 


Americans  for  the  Arts  is  seeking  proposals 
for  its  Animating  Democracy  Initiative  (ADI). 
A  total  of  $2.5  million  will  be  awarded,  with  a 
deadline  of  Feb.  15,  2000,  for  submitting  let¬ 
ters  of  intent. 

ADI  aims  to  foster  artistic  activity  that  en¬ 
courages  civic  dialogue  on  important  contem¬ 
porary  issues. 

“The  Animating  Democracy  Initiative  looks 
at  the  unique  role  the  arts  can  play  in  a  democ¬ 
racy,”  says  Americans  for  the  Arts  president 
and  CEO  Robert  L.  Lynch.  “The  intersection 
of  the  artistic  imagination  and  the  civic  realm 
offers  a  fertile  ground  for  aesthetic  innovation 
and  civic  participation.” 

There  is  growing  concern  that  opportunities 
for  civic  dialogue  in  this  country  have  dimin¬ 
ished  in  recent  years.  The  Animating  Democ¬ 
racy  Initiative  believes  art  can  offer  a  fresh  ap¬ 
proach  to  engaging  people  in  civic  issues. 

Such  innovations  enhance  an  audience’s  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  arts,  in  addition  to  providing  a 
rich  aesthetic  basis  for  considering  contempo¬ 
rary  issues. 

The  Initiative  addresses  the  findings  of  a 
three-year  study  conducted  by  Americans  for 
the  Arts  for  the  Ford  Foundation.  The  study  re¬ 
veals  the  pivotal  and  innovative  roles  that  the 
arts  can  play  in  the  renewal  of  civic  dialogue, 
as  well  as  challenges  faced  by  arts  and  cultural 
organizations  as  they  engage  in  this  work. 


“Animating  Democ¬ 
racy:  The  Artistic 
Imagination  as  a  Force 
in  Civic  Dialogue” 
maps  the  current  field, 
identifies  issues  and 
trends,  and  suggests  op¬ 
portunities  for  leaders  in 
the  field,  policy  makers, 
and  funding  groups  to 

work  together  in  this  lively  arena.  The  full  report 
and  a  condensed  version  are  now  available  from 
Americans  for  the  Arts  in  print  and  on  its  web 
site. 

“The  artistic  imagination,  stimulated  by  con¬ 
temporary  issues  and  deployed  by  artists  and  arts 
institutions,  is  an  extraordinary  civic  force  and 
one  whose  potential  remains  significantly  under¬ 
acknowledged,”  notes  Christine  Vincent,  deputy 
director  for  media,  arts,  and  culture  at  The  Ford 
Foundation,  which  is  sponsoring  the  initiative. 
“With  this  investment  we  are  seeking  to 
strengthen  the  role  and  capacity  of  arts  and  cul¬ 
tural  organizations  and  institutions  that  seek  to 
stimulate  and  advance  public  discourse  as  a  con¬ 
scious,  purposeful  aspect  of  artistic  innovation, 
creation,  presentation  and  dissemination.” 

ADI  will  offer  an  integrated  set  of  programs 
to  support  new  learning  and  deepen  knowledge 
about  arts-based  civic  dialogue.  First  among 
these  is  The  Lab,  through  which  ADI  will  iden- 


"The  artistic  imagination, 
stimulated  by  contemporary 
issues  and  deployed  by  artists 
and  arts  institutions,  is  an 
extraordinary  civic  force..." 
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A  new  arts  publication  recently 
debuted  in  the  Flathead  Valley. 
The  Muse,  a  bi-monthly  maga¬ 
zine,  features  poetry,  prose, 
book  and  music  reviews,  photo¬ 
graphs  and  art  (primarily  draw¬ 
ings  and  etchings).  According  to 
its  inaugural  publication,  The 
Muse’s  goal  is  to  “inspire  local 
artists  to  share  their  work  with 
the  community.”  The  magazine 
is  available  free  at  selected 
locations  in  the  Flathead,  or  by 
subscription.  To  order  six  copies 
for  $10,  write  The  Muse,  P.O.  Box 
141,  Lakeside,  MT  59922.  Poetry 
submissions  are  also  encour¬ 
aged;  send  up  to  five  submis¬ 
sions  to  PDJ,  P.O.  Box  416 
Somers,  MT  59932.  For  more 
information,  write  ntblood@ 
cyberport.net  or  call  261-3109  or 
844-3779. 


tify  and  select  30  ex¬ 
emplary  projects  and 
strengthen  them 
through  financial  sup¬ 
port  and  connections 
to  other  resources.  Of 
interest  are  projects 
that  focus  on  a  civic 
issue.  Multiple  per¬ 
spectives  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  as  a  basis  for  discussion,  either  through 
the  artwork  itself  or  as  a  deliberate  aspect  of 
the  dialogue. 

The  Lab  will  support  creation,  presentation 
and/or  exhibition  of  new  and  past  work;  ex¬ 
perimentation  and  innovation  in  approaches  to 
dialogue;  and  strategies  for  improving  institu¬ 
tional  capacity  to  successfully  support  art- 
based  civic  dialogue.  In  order  to  extend  what  is 
learned  within  individual  projects  beyond  their 
immediate  organizations.  Lab  participants  will 
come  together  in  biannual  learning  exchanges. 

A  total  of  $2.5  million  will  be  awarded 
through  two  proposal  reviews.  Financial  aid 
for  individual  projects  will  range  from  $25,000 
to  $100,000.  Americans  for  the  Arts  invites 
arts  and  cultural  organizations  to  review  the 
Call  for  Proposals  for  The  Lab  to  determine  in¬ 
terest  and  eligibility.  The  first  deadline  for  sub¬ 
mitting  letters  of  intent  is  Feb,  15,  2000. 

Following  a  review  of  the  letters  of 
intent,  a  group  of  organizations  will  be 
invited  to  submit  full  proposals  by 
May  1,  2000.  Awards  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  in  August  2000. 

In  addition  to  the  Lab,  ADI  will 
publish  “Animating  Democracy:  The 
Artistic  Imagination  as  a  Force  in 
Civic  Dialogue”  as  well  as  materials 
that  document  and  disseminate  current 
program  models,  scholarly  research 
and  writing.  An  interactive  website 
and  searchable  database  will  centralize 
information  for  arts  and  civic-dialogue 
leaders,  report  on  ADI  activities,  link 
to  other  sites  and  provide  a  dynamic 
vehicle  for  communication  and  ex¬ 
change. 

National  gatherings  will  bring  to¬ 
gether  practitioners,  scholars,  civic 
leaders,  critics  and  the  media,  and  dis¬ 
seminate  knowledge  growing  out  of 
the  Animating  Democracy  Initiative. 

To  request  the  ADI  Call  for  Pro¬ 
posals  or  to  order  a  copy  of  the  “Ani¬ 
mating  Democracy”  study,  please 
contact  Americans  for  the  Arts  at 
202-371-2830  or  at  its  web  site: 
www.artsusa.org. 
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fight  for  your  rights: 

take  a  stand  against  violence 


■  tates 

farj 


national  assembly  of  slate  arts  agencies 


NATIONAL 
ENDOWMENT 
FOR  THE  ARTS 


Find  out  how  you  can  become  part  of  the  solution  to  youth  violence.  NASAA,  MTV  and  NEA 
have  teamed  up  to  promote  the  arts  as  a  positive  force  in  directing  youth  away  from  violence. 
Log  on  to  www.nasaa-arts.org  and  check  it  out. 

your  opinion  matters  to  JVIAGI 
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Missoula  artists  are  focus  of  film 


Susan  Barnes:  "When  I  paint,  I  feel  this  is  life,  this 
is  what  I  live  for." 


In  “2  or  3  Things  I  Know  for  Sure,”  a  film 
produced  last  spring  by  Mike  Steinberg,  the 
filmmaker  tries  to  distill  the  reasons  artists  “do 
what  they  do.”  The  result  is  an  unusual 
envelope,  wrapped  around  some  intriguing 
visual  images  and  stimulating  observations 
about  the  creative  process. 

The  film  features  four  Missouia-area  artists: 
filmmaker  Gene  Bemofsky,  writer  David 
James  Duncan  and  visual  artists  Leslie  Van 
Stavem  Millar  and  Susan  Barnes.  Both 
Duncan  and  Barnes  are  former  MAC  Fellow¬ 
ship  recipients. 

Bemofsky,  filmed  while  paddling  a  canoe 
through  a  placid  pond,  tells  us,  “It’s  good  for 
people  to  make  things  that  are  uniquely  theirs, 
or  to  make  an  attempt  at  doing  that... 

“1  have  faith  in  people,”  he  says.  “If  people 
have  an  opportunity  to  examine  their  own 
ideas,  they’ll  come  up  with  the  ones  that  are 
meaningful  to  them.” 

Duncan  speaks  to  us  from  his  hand-hewn 
log  cabin  near  Lolo.  The  author  of  such 
renowned  fishing  parables  as  The  River  Why 
describes  “formal  recitation  as  the  grand¬ 
mother  of  writing.”  The  creative  process 
“turns  us  into  a  kind  of  verb  instead  of  just  an 
aging  noun,”  he  suggests. 

As  humans  approach  their  own  death,  few 
wish  they’d  watched  more  CNN  or  read  The 
New  York  Times  every  day.  Rather,  Duncan 
believes,  “they  wish  they’d  grappled  with  truth 
and  sought  it  and  tried  to  embody  it.” 

Millar,  a  Missoula  painter  and  printmaker, 
says  “the  world  of  ideas  and  the  potential  of 
art  lifted  me  out  of  complete  fear  and  angst.” 
Her  persona.  Science  Woman,  evolved  in  the 
early  1980s  as  a  means  of  discussing  issues 
that  were  important  to  the  artist. 

“The  way  Science  Woman  looks  is  not  the 
point  ...  It’s  the  slides  she’s  showing  and  what 


she’s  saying.  It’s  the  intellectual 
interaction  that’s  occurring  with  her  that 
matters.” 

“Sometimes  it’s  a  battle  and  at  other 
times  it’s  just  a  gift,  an  amazing  gift,” 
says  painter  and  photographer  Susan 
Barnes  of  her  work.  “I  make  things 
because  I  can  -  it’s  my  way  of  partici¬ 
pating.  When  I  paint,  I  feel  this  is  life, 
this  is  what  1  live  for.” 

Looking  at  art  created  centuries  ago, 
Barnes  sees  “an  affirmation  of  life.  It 
shows  that  there’s  a  process  of  taking 
in,  then  this  transformation,  this  process 
of  remaking  the  life  experience.” 

For  more  information  or  to  order  a 
copy  of  the  film,  call  Millar  at 
406-721-0591. 


Leslie  Van  Stavern  Millar  (aka 
Science  Woman):  "The  way 
Science  Woman  looks  is  not  the 
point  ...  It's  the  intellectual 
interaction  that's  occurring  with 
her." 


Gene  Bemofsky:  "If  people  ■ 
have  an  opportunity  to  think,  to 
examine  their  own  ideas,  they 
come  up  with  ones  that  are 
meaningful  to  them." 


David  Duncan:  The  creative  process 
"turns  us  into  a  verb  instead  of  an  aging 
noun..." 
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Production 
Guide 
and  Hotline 
offer  film 
updates 

For  informa¬ 
tion  on  current 
and  upcoming 
film  productions, 
call  the  Montana 
Film  Office 
Hotline  at  406- 
444-3960  day  or 
night.  The  line 
features  up-to- 
date  details  on 
film  productions 
that  the  office  has 
been  authorized 
to  release. 

The  Montana 
Production 
Guide,  published 
by  the  film  office, 
features  advertis¬ 
ing  by  production 
support  compa¬ 
nies  and  lodging 
facilities. 

The  guide  is 
available  at  public 
libraries  in 
Billings, 

Bozeman,  Butte, 
Great  Falls, 
Helena,  Kalispell 
and  Missoula  and 
at  chambers  of 
commerce  in 
many  Montana 
communities. 
Copies  may  be 
purchased  from 
the  film  office  at 
$25  each.  The 
film  office  also 
offers  a  Produc¬ 
tion  Crew  List, 
Support  Services/ 
Production 
Companies  List 
and  copies  of  the 
1 995-96  Produc¬ 
tion  Guide  at  no 
charge  for  the 
first  copy.  To 
order,  call 
406-444-3762. 

The  film  office 
also  has  its  own 
Internet  site, 
located  at 
www.montana 
film.state.mt.us. 


express  your  thoughts  on  our  Strategic  plan 
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Hunting  for 
new  work? 
ArtJob 
goes  online 

Finding  a  good 
job  in  the  arts  is 
easier,  thanks  to 
ArtJob  Online, 
located  at  www. 
artjob.org. 
Launched  by 
WESTAF,  the 
Western  States 
Arts  Federation, 
ArtJob  Online  is 
the  first  employ¬ 
ment  website 
dedicated  to 
connecting 
individuals  with 
jobs  and 
opportunities  in 
the  arts.  The 
service  does 
cost,  with  rates 
posted  on  the 
website. 

WESTAF  is 
discontinuing  its 
print  publication, 
ArtJob,  which 
has  been  the 
arts  employment 
publication  of 
record  for  over 
twenty  years. 

ArtJob  Online 
features  a 
national  data¬ 
base  of  job 
listings  in  all  arts 
disciplines  in  the 
nonprofit, 
commercial, 
academic,  and 
public  sectors. 
The  website  also 
includes 
information 
about  fellow¬ 
ships,  grants, 
residencies  and 
other  opportuni¬ 
ties.  Job  seekers 
can  search  the 
job  listings 
database  and 
have  access  to 
an  employer 
database  that 
includes 
background  and 
contact  informa¬ 
tion. 

The  website 
also  allows  job 
seekers  to 
market  them¬ 
selves  online  by 
posting  their 
resume.  The  site 
is  constantly 
updated  with 
current  job 
postings. 


Champions  of  Change 


the  impact  of  arts  on  learning 


Report  assesses 

A  new  report  compiling  the  results  of 
seven  major  studies  provides  important  new 
evidence  of  enhanced  learning  and  achieve¬ 
ment  when  the  arts  are  an  integral  part  of  the 
educational  experience,  both  in  and  out  of 
America’s  K-12  schools. 

"Champions  of  Change:  The  Impact  of  the 
Arts  on  Learning”  was  released  Oct.  22, 

1999,  during  the  Arts  Education  Partnership 
Meeting  in  Washington,  D.C.  As  a  result  of 
their  varied  inquiries,  the  Champions  of 
Change  researchers  found  that  learners  can 
attain  higher  levels  of  achievement  through 
their  engagement  with  the  arts.  Moreover, 
one  of  the  critical  research  findings  is  that  the 
learning  in  and  through  the  arts  can  help 
“level  the  playing  field”  for  youngsters  from 
disadvantaged  circumstances. 

The  research  projects  included  students, 
educators,  artists  and  others  in  New  York, 

Boston,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles  and  the  San 
Francisco/Bay  Area.  In  an  introduction  by 
U.S.  Secretary  of  Education  Richard  Riley, 
the  findings  are  referred  to  as 
"groundbreaking”  and  are  offered  to  "address 
ways  that  our  nation’s  educational  goals  may 
be  realized  through  enhanced  arts  learning.” 

The  Champions  of  Change  research  offers 
clear  evidence  of  how  the  arts  can  improve 
academic  performance,  energize  teachers  and 
transform  learning  environments.  Among  the 
findings: 

•  Students  with  high  levels  of  arts 
participation  out-perform  “arts-poor” 
students  on  virtually  every  measure. 

Based  on  an  analysis  of  the  Department  of 
Education’s  database  of  25,000  students.  Pro¬ 
fessor  James  Catterall  found  that  high  arts 
participation  makes  a  more  significant  differ¬ 
ence  to  students  from  low-income  back¬ 
grounds  than  for  high-income  students. 

Catterall  also  found  clear  evidence  that  sus¬ 
tained  involvement  in  particular  art  forms  - 
music  and  theater  -  are  highly  correlated  with 
success  in  mathematics  and  reading. 

•  The  arts  in  after-school 
programs  guide  disadvantaged  youth 
toward  positive  behaviors  and  goals. 

Schools  are  not  the  only  venue  in  which 
young  people  grow,  learn,  and  achieve. 

Shirley  Brice  Heath  spent  a  decade  studying 
dozens  of  after-school  programs  for  disad¬ 
vantaged  youth.  These  programs  were 
broadly  clustered  into  three  categories  - 
sports/academic,  community  involvement 
and  the  arts.  This  research  shows  that  the 
youth  in  all  these  programs  were  doing  better 
in  school  and  in  their  personal  lives  than  were 
young  people  from  the  same  socioeconomic 
categories,  as  tracked  by  NELS:88. 

To  the  researchers’  surprise,  however,  the 
youth  in  the  arts  programs  were  doing  the 
best.  Skeptical  about  this  finding.  Heath  and 
her  colleagues  looked  more  closely  at  the  arts 
programs  and  the  youth  participating  in  them. 
Although  the  youth  in  the  arts  programs  were 
actually  at  greater  “risk”  than  those  in  the 
other  programs,  the  researchers  found  that  r! 
characteristics  particular  to  the  arts  made 
those  programs  more  effective.  They  now  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  combination  of  “roles,  risks,  and 
rules”  offered  in  the  arts  programs  had  a 
greater  impact  on  these  young  lives. 

•  Learning  in  the  arts  has  significant 
effects  on  learning  in  other  domains. 

Researchers  at  the  Center  for  Arts  Educa¬ 
tion  Research  at  Teachers  College  in  New 
York  found  compelling  evidence  that  student 
achievement  is  heightened  in  an  environment 


with  high  quality  arts  education  offerings 
and  a  school  climate  supportive  of  active 
and  productive  learning. 

Why  the  arts  change  the 
learning  experience 

When  well  taught,  the  arts  provide  young 
people  with  authentic  learning  experiences 
that  engage  their  minds,  hearts,  and  bodies. 
The  learning  experiences  are  real  and  mean¬ 
ingful  for  them. 

While  learning  in  other  disciplines  may 
often  focus  on  development  of  a  single  skill 
or  talent,  the  arts  regularly  engage  multiple 
skills  and  abilities. 

•  Engagement  in  the  arts  -  whether 
the  visual  arts,  dance,  music,  theatre 
or  other  disciplines  -  nurtures  the 
development  of  cognitive,  social  and 
personal  competencies. 

Although  the  Champions  of  Change  re¬ 
searchers  conducted  their  investigations  and 
presented  their  findings  independently,  a  re¬ 
markable  consensus  exists. 

•  The  arts  reach  students  who  are  not 
otherwise  being  reached. 

Young  people  who  are  disengaged  from 
schools  and  other  community  institutions  are 
at  the  greatest  risk  of  failure  or  harm.  The 
researchers  found  that  the  arts  provided  a 
reason,  and  sometimes  the  only  reason,  for 
being  engaged  with  school  or  other  organi¬ 
zations. 

•  The  arts  reach  students  in  ways  that 
they  are  not  otherwise  being  reached. 

Other  recent  educational  research  has  pro¬ 
duced  insights  into  different  styles  of  learn¬ 
ing.  This  research  also  addresses  examples 
of  young  people  who  were  considered  class¬ 
room  failures,  perhaps  “acting  out”  because 
conventional  classroom  practices  were  not 
engaging  them.  These  “problem”  students 
often  became  the  high-achievers  in  arts 
learning  settings.  Success  in  the  arts  became 
a  bridge  to  learning  and  eventual  success  in 
other  areas  of  education. 

•  The  arts  connect  students  to 
themselves  and  each  other. 

Creating  an  artwork  is  a  personal  experi¬ 
ence.  By  engaging  his  or  her  whole  person, 
the  student  feels  invested  in  ways  that  are 
deeper  than  “knowing  the  answer.” 

•  The  arts  transform  the  environment 
for  learning. 

When  the  arts  become  central  to  the  learn¬ 
ing  environment,  schools  and  other  settings 
become  places  of  discovery.  The  very 
school  culture  is  changed,  and  the  conditions 
for  learning  are  improved.  Figurative  walls 
between  classrooms  and  disciplines  are  bro¬ 
ken  down.  Teachers  are  renewed  and  even 
the  physical  appearance  of  a  school  building 
can  be  transformed. 

•  The  arts  provide  learning 
opportunities  for  the  adults  in  the 
lives  of  young  people. 

Those  held  responsible  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  children  and  youth  -  teachers,  par¬ 
ents  and  other  adults  -  are  rarely  given  suffi¬ 
cient  or  significant  opportunities  for  their 
own  continuing  education.  With  adults  par¬ 
ticipating  in  lifelong  learning,  young  people 
gain  an  understanding  that  learning  in  any 
field  is  a  never-ending  process.  The  roles  of 
the  adults  are  also  changed  -  in  effective 


programs  the  adults  become  coaches  -  active 
facilitators  of  learning. 

•  The  arts  provide  new  challenges  for 
those  students  already  considered 
successful. 

Boredom  and  complacency  are  barriers  to 
success.  For  those  young  people  who  out¬ 
grow  their  established  learning  environ¬ 
ments,  the  arts  can  offer  a  chance  for  unlim¬ 
ited  challenge. 

•  The  arts  connect  learning 
experiences  to  the  world  of  real  work. 

The  world  of  adult  work  has  changed,  and 
the  arts  learning  experiences  described  in  the 
research  show  remarkable  consistency  with 
the  evolving  workplace.  Ideas  are  what  mat¬ 
ter,  and  the  ability  to  generate  ideas,  to  bring 
ideas  to  life  and  to  communicate  them  is 
what  matters  to  workplace  success.  Working 
in  a  classroom  or  a  studio  as  an  artist,  the 
young  person  is  learning  and  practicing  fu¬ 
ture  workplace  behaviors. 

How  the  arts  change 
the  learning  experience 

The  programs  and  schools  examined  by 
the  Champions  of  Change  researchers  were 
selected  because  they  appeared  to  be  models 
of  excellence  that  were  making  a  real  differ¬ 
ence  to  young  people.  Their  research  helps 
us  identify  the  principles  and  requirements 
that  make  these  arts  learning  models  work. 

Education  reformers  and  researchers  have 
learned  a  great  deal  about  “what  works”  in 
recent  years.  In  “Real  Learning,  Real  Work,” 
author  Adria  Steinberg  identifies  six  ele¬ 
ments  that  are  critical  to  the  design  of 
project-based  learning:  authenticity,  aca¬ 
demic  rigor,  applied  learning,  active  explora¬ 
tion,  adult  relationships  and  assessment  prac¬ 
tices.  Learning  is  deepest  when  learners  have 
the  capacity  to  represent  what  they  have 
learned  and  the  multiple  disciplines  of  the 
arts  all  provide  modes  of  representation. 

The  quality  arts  learning  experiences  described 
by  the  Champions  of  Change  researchers  regu¬ 
larly  contain  these  project-based  learning  ele¬ 
ments.  The  best  programs  display  them  in  great 
breadth  and  depth. 

To  be  effective,  the  arts 
learning  experience  will  also: 

•  Enable  young  people  to  have  direct 
involvement  with  the  arts  and  artists. 

Young  people  become  and  see  themselves 
as  artists.  They  actively  engage  with  artistic 
content,  materials,  and  methods. 

•  Require  significant  staff 
development. 

The  best  teachers  are  life-long  students. 
The  teachers  involved  in  the  staff  develop¬ 
ment  programs  examined  by  the  Champions 
of  Change  researchers  describe  life-changing 
experiences  that  transform  their  professional 
lives.  Well-trained  staff  and  teachers  also  be¬ 
come  leaders  for  institutional  and  systemic 
change. 

•  Support  extended  engagement  in 
the  artistic  process. 

Opportunities  to  achieve  artistic  excellence 
cannot  be  confined  to  forty-five  minute  time 
periods.  Sustained  engagement  during 
individual  sessions  as  well  as  expanded 
program  length  support  enhanced  learning 
opportunities. 


Take  five  minutes  to  shape  the  next  century... 
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Stained-glass  windows 
adorn  Methodist  church 

In  this  day  and  age  of  computers,  email  and  instant  gratifica¬ 
tion,  a  stained-glass  window  project  in  Bigfork  reflects  800 
years  of  traditional  information,  conveyed  through  color  and 
imagery  by  the  skilled  hands  of  artists. 

Utilizing  traditional  glass  techniques,  mouth-blown  glass  from 
Germany  and  France  was  hand-cut,  painted  with  stain  and  enamels 
and  fired  in  a  kiln.  The  4,000  pieces  of  glass  were  then  leaded 
together  into  a  120-square-foot  installation,  now  adorning  the 
Community  United  Methodist  Church  in  Bigfork. 

The  six  windows,  comprised  of  14  panels,  were  installed  the 
week  of  Nov.  29,  1999.  The 
commissioned  piece  was 
created  by  Bigfork  resident 
John  Haines. 

The  final  design  com¬ 
bines  Biblical  symbols  with 
images  of  the  Flathead 
Valley.  The  Mission  and 
Swan  Ranges,  cherry  trees, 

Bitterroot  flowers  and 
Indian  paintbrush  mingle 
with  fish  and  loaves,  Easter 
lilies  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
on  this  massive  glass 
canvas. 

Haines  learned  his  craft  at 
Judson  Studios  in  Los 
Angeles  and  was  craftsmen 
and  eventually  studio 
foreman  for  projects 
throughout  the  West.  He 
formed  his  own  company, 

JEHCO  Stained  Glass 
Group,  in  1989,  specializing  in  removal,  restoration  and  reinstal¬ 
lation  of  stained-glass  windows,  plus  the  production  of  new 
work.  Projects  have  included  windows  for  Frank  Lloyd  Wright 
properties  in  Los  Angeles,  immense  Tiffany  windows,  and 
commissions  for  celebrities. 

Haines,  whose  family  has  owned  a  summer  home  on  the  east 
shore  of  Flathead  Lake  since  1949,  moved  to  Bigfork  in  1995. 

“I  like  the  idea  that  in  the  next  100  years,  these  windows  in 
this  church  will  be  seen  by  thousands  of  people,”  Haines  told  a 
Missoulian  reporter.  "...  It  keeps  the  imagination  alive.” 
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Spokane 

Civic 

Theatre 

seeks 

playwrights 

The  Spokane 
Civic  Theatre  is 
seeking  entries 
for  its  1 7th  annual 
Playwrights 
Forum  Festival. 
The  deadline  for 
entries  is  Feb.  1 , 
2000. 

Performance 
dates  are 
June  9-11  and 
15-17,  2000.  For 
entry  rules,  call 
Spokane  Civic 
Theatre  at 
509-325-1413. 


Champions  of  Change  report  (continued) 


•  Encourage  self-directed  learning. 

Students  learning  in  and  through  the  arts  be¬ 
come  their  own  toughest  critics.  The  students 
are  motivated  to  learn  not  just  for  test  results  or 
other  performance  outcomes,  but  for  the  learn¬ 
ing  experience  itself. 

•  Promote  complexity  in  the  learning 
experience. 

Students  who  might  otherwise  complain  of 
boredom  become  fully  challenged.  Unlike  other 
learning  experiences  that  seek  right  or  wrong 
answers,  engagement  in  the  arts  allows  for  mul¬ 
tiple  outcomes.  Effective  learning  in  the  arts  is 
both  complex  and  multi-dimensional. 

•  Allow  management  of  risk  by  the 
learners. 

Rather  than  see  themselves  as  “at-risk,”  stu¬ 
dents  become  managers  of  risk  who  can  make 
decisions  concerning  artistic  outcomes  and  even 
their  lives.  The  students  learn  to  manage  risk 
through  “permission  to  fail,”  and  then  take  risks 
“to  intensify  the  quality  of  their  interactions, 
products,  and  performances,”  according  to  re¬ 
searchers. 

•  Engage  community  leaders  and 
resources. 

Another  recent  study,  “Gaining  the  Arts  Ad¬ 
vantage:  Lessons  from  School  Districts  That 
Value  Arts  Education,”  found  that  “the  single 


most  critical  factor  in  sustaining  arts  education 
in  (their)  schools  is  the  active  involvement  of  in¬ 
fluential  segments  of  the  community  in  shaping 
and  implementing  the  policies  and  programs  of 
the  district.” 

Policy  implications  of  the 
Champions  of  Change  Research 

The  Champions  of  Change  studies  examined 
the  messy  often  hard-to-define  real  world  of 
learning,  both  in  and  out  of  schools.  As  a  result, 
these  research  findings  have  immediate  rel¬ 
evance  for  both  policy  and  practice  in  American 
education  today. 

For  example,  if  we  now  know  that  arts  experi¬ 
ences  help  level  the  educational  playing  field  for 
disadvantaged  students,  then  we  need  to  bring 
more  proven  arts  learning  resources  to  these  stu¬ 
dents.  If  arts  learning  can  help  energize  or  re-en- 
ergize  a  teaching  workforce,  then  we  must  look 
to  the  arts  both  as  a  vehicle  for  preparing  en¬ 
trants  to  the  teaching  profession  and  as  a  means 
of  supporting  its  more-experienced  members.  If 
the  arts  can  have  a  profound  impact  on  learning 
for  youth  outside  school  settings,  we  must  ex¬ 
pand  quality  arts  learning  programs  outside  of 
schools  as  well. 

These  Champions  of  Change  studies  demon¬ 
strate  how  involvement  with  the  arts  provides 
unparalleled  opportunities  for  learning,  enabling 
young  people  to  reach  for  and  attain  higher  lev¬ 
els  of  achievement.  The  research  provides  both 


examples  and  evidence  of  why  the  arts 
should  be  more  widely  recognized  for  its 
current  and  potential  contributions  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  American  education. 

Similarly,  the  experiences  we  offer  to 
many  young  people  outside  of  school  are  of¬ 
ten  limited  in  their  purpose  and  resulting  im¬ 
pact.  They  provide  recreation,  but  no  sense 
of  creation.  They  provide  recess,  but  no 
sense  of  success.  Arts  learning  outside  of 
schools  can  also  enhance  the  sense  of  ac¬ 
complishment  and  well  being  among  our 
young  people. 

This  research  provides  compelling  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  arts  can  and  do  serve  as 
champions  of  change  in  learning.  Yet  realiz¬ 
ing  the  full  potential  of  learning  in  and 
through  the  arts  for  all  American  children 
will  require  heroic  acts  from  all  segments  of 
our  society. 

With  the  21st  century  now  upon  us,  we, 
too,  must  be  champions  of  change;  we  must 
meet  and  exceed  the  challenge  of  giving  our 
young  people  the  best  possible  preparation 
we  can  offer  them.  To  do  so,  we  must  make 
involvement  with  the  arts  a  basic  part  of 
their  learning  experiences.  In  doing  so,  we 
will  become  champions  for  our  children  and 
their  children. 

For  more  information  on  this  study,  con¬ 
tact  Christopher  Beakey  at  202-667-0901, 
ext.  191,  orchrisb@twbg.com. 
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Website 
offers  arts 
marketing 
advice 

Arts  Marketing 
Online  (www. 
artsmarketing.org/ 
home.shtml),  is 
dedicated  to  the 
needs  of  non¬ 
profit  arts 
marketing 
professionals. 

This  site  is  part  of 
the  National  Arts 
Marketing 
Project,  a  three- 
year  effort  to 
assist  arts 
organizations  in 
better  under¬ 
standing  the 
marketplace  and 
provide  them  with 
some  tools  to 
strengthen  their 
marketing  efforts. 

The  site 
includes  four 
resource  areas: 
essays,  books,  a 
forum  and  links. 
Under  each  area 
are  specific 
topics  -  market 
research, 
strategies, 
communications, 
demographics 
and  other  issues 
-  and  a  range  of 
articles,  informa¬ 
tion  and  links 
where  arts 
organizations  can 
get  answers  to 
their  questions. 

Overall,  the 
site  is  a  potential 
resource  for 
Montana’s 
presenters, 
museums, 
theaters  and 
galleries  that  are 
conducting 
outreach  and 
organizational 
development 
programs. 

For  more 
information, 
contact  Jodi 
White  at 
212-727-7146, 
ext  30. 


9 n  just  a  few  minutes  you  can... 

Arts  Pros  offer  free  advice 


Free  Advice  with  Arts  Pros! 

The  Montana  Arts  Council’s  Arts  Pros  Consultant  Program  allows 
artists  and  arts  administrators  throughout  Montana  to  seek  free  advice 
for  technical,  administrative,  promotional,  and  other  professional 
queries. 

Who  are  Arts  Pros? 

Arts  Pros  are  professional  artists,  fund  raisers,  non-profit  organiz¬ 
ers,  and  other  professionals  from  around  Montana.  They  have  success¬ 
fully  undergone  an  application  review  process  and  were  selected  by 
the  Montana  Arts  Council  to  be  the  official  technical  assistance 
providers  for  the  agency.  The  Arts  Pros  are  paid  by  the  Arts  Council 
for  their  service  to  you. 

The  Arts  Council  welcomes  additional  applications  to  our  impres¬ 
sive  Arts  Pro  roster.  To  be  considered,  please  call  444-6430,  fax 
444-6548,  or  email  mac@state.mt.gov  to  ask  for  an  application. 

How  to  use  an  Arts  Pro  Consultant 

The  following  roster  should  help  to  get  you  started.  First,  look  for 
the  area  of  expertise  best  suited  to  your  specific  need.  For  example,  if 


you  are  thinking  of  creating  a  small,  non-profit  arts  organization, 
look  for  non-profit  development,  or  a  similar  category.  Then, 
reading  the  brief  descriptions  of  each  Arts  Pro  consultant  in  that 
category,  select  the  one  you  feel  is  most  likely  to  be  able  to  help 
you. 

Contact  the  Arts  Pro  directly.  Make  sure  to  identify  yourself  as 
an  Arts  Pro  client,  so  that  the  consultant  will  know  s/he  can  bill  the 
Arts  Council  for  his/her  service  to  you.  If  the  first  Arts  Pro  you 
contact  will  meet  your  needs,  great!  If  not,  go  back  to  the  roster 
and  try  again.  If  you  are  having  serious  difficulty  locating  the 
appropriate  consultant,  call  the  Arts  Council  for  advice. 

After  your  consultation,  the  Arts  Council  will  send  you,  the 
client,  an  evaluation  form  we  would  like  you  to  complete. 

When  is  it  appropriate  to  use 
an  Arts  Pro? 

If  you  need  help  with  a  specialized  artistic  or  business  question 
or  dilemma,  call  an  Arts  Pro  for  assistance!  It’s  that  easy. 

However,  if  your  particular  need  is  substantial,  please  contact 
the  Arts  Council  for  a  Professional  Development  Grant 
application. 


Arts  Pros  Roster 


Literature 

Getting  Published 

Beverley  Badhorse,  Zurich 
Hap  Gilliland,  Billings 
Rick  Newby,  Helena 
Mona  Vanek,  Noxon 

Research  Skills 

Mona  Vanek,  Noxon 

Book  and  Theatre/Script  Publishing  Contracts/ 
Agent  Advice 

Rick  Newby,  Helena 
Valerie  Harms 

Editing 

Beverley  Badhorse,  Zurich 
Hap  Gilliland,  Billings 
Rick  Newby,  Helena 
Mona  Vanek,  Noxon 

Book  Artist 

Connie  Landis,  Billings 
Writing  and  Publishing  Children’s  Books 
Hap  Gilliland,  Billings 
Story  Telling  for  Children  and  Adults 
Joan  Diamond,  Bozeman 

Arts  Law 

Copyright,  Licensing  and  Trademark  t 

Bill  Frazier,  Big  Timber 
Dorothea  Boniello,  Billings 
Ed  Nolde,  Helena 
Contracts 

Bill  Frazier,  Big  Timber 

Visual  Arts 

Drawing 

Mirle  Freel,  Jr.,  Great  Falls 

Painting 

Lou  Archambault,  Helena 
Maryann  Fielder,  Whitefish 
Mirle  Freel,  Jr.,  Great  Falls 
Jo  Going,  Whitefish 
Mana  Lesman,  Billings 
Sheila  Miles,  Missoula 
Phoebe  Toland,  Helena 
Willem  Volkersz,  Bozeman 
Benita  Wheeler,  Great  Falls 
Papermaking 

Connie  Landis,  Billings 
Paper  Conservation 
Phoebe  Toland,  Helena 
Printmaking 

Madonna  (Hap)  Reubens,  Livingston 
Technique  and  Career  Development 
Ken  Bova,  Bozeman 
Gordon  McConnell,  Billings 


Photography 

How  to  Photograph  Artwork,  Product 
Advertising,  Showcase  Photography 
Chris  Autio,  Missoula 
John  Barsness,  Bozeman 
Technique  and  Career  Development 
Chris  Autio,  Missoula 
Dudley  Dana,  Missoula 
Mirle  Freel,  Jr.,  Great  Falls 
Digital  Imaging 

Jim  Burton,  Helena 

3-D  Visual  Arts 

Jewelry  and  Metal-Smithing 

Ken  Bova,  Bozeman 

Ceramics:  Technique,  Career  Development, 
Materials,  Equipment 

Josh  DeWeese,  Helena  Director:  Archie 

Bray  Foundation 

Carolyn  Fortney,  Billings  Handbuilding, 

Low  Fire 

Robert  Harrison,  Helena  Public  Sculpture 

Cheri  Long,  Marysville  Wood-Fire  Potter, 

Teacher  Trainer, 
BookArts 

George  McCauley,  Helena  Functional  Pottery 

Richard  Notkin,  Helena  Sculpture, 

Mold-making 

Ceramics:  Studio  Design  and  Construction 
George  McCauley,  Helena 
Bronze  and  Aluminum  Technique  and  Career 
Development 

Brian  Cast,  Billings 
Constructed  Steel  and  Stone 
Jabe  Jackson,  Missoula 
Large  Outdoor  and  Architectural  Ceramics 
Installations 

Robert  Harrison,  Helena 
Sketchbook,  Journal  and  Portfolio  Making 
Cheri  Long,  Marysville 

Folk  and  Traditional  Art 

Folk  Art  and  Outside  Art  Collection,  Exhibition, 
Publication  Advice 

Maryann  Fielder,  Whitefish 
Peter  Held,  Helena 
Willem  Volkersz,  Bozeman 
Weaving  Techniques  and  Career  Development 
Joanne  Hall,  Clancy 

Native  American  Art,  History  and  Issues 
Darrell  Norman,  Browning 
Susan  Stewart,  Livingston 

Miscellaneous  Visual  Arts 

Exhibition  Management  and  Collections 
Maryann  Fielder,  Whitefish 
Peter  Held,  Helena 
Sheila  Miles,  Missoula 


International  Travel  Funding  for  Artist 
Residencies 

Josh  DeWeese,  Helena 
George  McCauley,  Helena 
Richard  Notkin,  Helena 

Writing  Artist  Statements — Tips 
Vranna  Sue  Hinck,  Bozeman 
Cheri  Long,  M a !  v sv 1 1 1 e 
Sheila  Miles,  Missoula 
Richard  Notkin,  Helena 
Phoebe  Toland,  Helena 
Museum  and  Gallery  Artistic,  Curatorial 
and  Business  Issues 
Dudley  Dana,  Missoula 
Maryann  Fielder,  Whitefish 
Peter  Held,  Helena 
Gordon  McConnell,  Billings 
Artist  Resume  Preparation 
Vranna  Sue  Hinck,  Bozeman 
Cheri  Long,  Marysville 
Catalog  Writing  for  Visual  Artists 
Rick  Newby,  Helena 

Public  Art  Application  Tips  and  Processes 
Robert  Harrison,  Helena 
Art  and  Craft  Show  Advice 

Benita  Wheeler,  Great  Falls 

Media 

Making  Video  Programming/Collecting 
Oral  Histories 

Clara  Pincus,  Bozeman 
Mona  Vanek,  Noxon 
Preparation  for  Media  Interviews 
Nancy  Herr,  Whitefish 
Film  Programming  and  Media  Issues 
Les  Benedict,  Helena 

Computer/Multimedia 

Assistance 

Computer  Consulting 

Jim  Burton,  Helena  Web  Site 

Internet/Website  Advice 
Jim  Burton,  Helena 

Joseph  Franklin,  Helena  Music  Online 

Dance 

Touring 

Jenifer  Blumberg,  Missoula 
Karen  Kaufmann,  Missoula 
Dance:  Technique  and  Career  Development 
Karen  Kaufmann,  Missoula 
Mana  Lesman,  Billings 

Performing  Arts 

Live  Performance  Production 

Jenifer  Blumberg,  Missoula 
Craig  Menteer,  Missoula 
Don  Phillips,  Helena 
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NAME 

PHONE 

E-MAIL 

NAME 

PHONE 

E-MAIL 

Adoff,  Stephen . 

. (406)  728-8349 

Hinck,  Vranna  Sue . 

.  (406)586-3238.... 

.  vrannasue@imtnet 

Archambault,  Lou  . 

. (406)  457-8240.. 

...  inj  wif  (aol) 

Jackson,  Jabe _ ....... _ 

(406)  721-7971 .... 

.  jabesart@montana.com 

Autio,  Chris ............ 

Johnson,  Greg _ _ _ 

(406)243-5288.... 

.  mrt@selway.umt.edu 

Badhorse,  Beverley 

.  (406)  357-4234 

Johnson,  Michael ........ 

(406)  721-7060  .„. 

.  mtscenic@montana.com 

Barker,  Lucia . 

. (406)  363-2864 .. 

...  Ibarker.nih.gov 

Kaufmann,  Karen ........ 

(406)  243-2875 

.  kak@marsweb.com 

Bareness,  John  ....... 

. (406)  585-9551 .. 

...johncbareness@juno.com 

Landis,  Connie 

(406)  657-2981. 

.  art_landis@vixen.emcmt.edu 

Benedict,  Les .......... 

- (406)  443-0287 

Lesman,  Mana  .... _ 

(406)  252-5780™.. 

MTDON@MCN.NET 

Blumberg,  Jenifer .. 

. (406)  728-7932... 

...  jlblumberg@aol.com 

Long,  Cheri 

(406)443-1427 _ 

cheripots@aol.com 

Boniello,  Dorothea  . 

. (406)  256-1456 

Mavrolas,  Pam  . . 

(406)  442-5416 _ 

pmavrolas@desktop.org 

Bova,  Ken . 

. (406)  587-5062 ... 

..  kbova@montana.edu 

McCauley,  George . 

(406)  449-3087 

Burton,  Jim . 

. (406)  449-2396 ... 

..jim@burtcom.com 

McConnell,  Gordon . 

(406)  252-5765 

Cameron,  Velma  .... 

. (406)  721-3517 

McLaughlin,  Beck . 

(406)  443-0287 

Cast,  Brian . 

—  (406)  256-2191 ... 

..  vulcan@imLnet 

Menteer,  Craig . 

(406)549-5546..... 

miUin@mareweb.com 

Dana,  Dudley . 

. (406)  721-3154 

Miles,  Sheila  ................. 

(406)  721-9598 . 

psmiles@bigsky.net 

Daumiller,  Marilyn 

.  (406)  449-2092 

Newby,  Rick . 

(406)  449-0668 . 

rnewby@desktop.org 

DeWeese,  Josh . 

- (406)443-3502... 

..  archiebray@archiebray.org 

Nolde,  Ed . 

(406)  443-4520 

Diamond,  Joan . 

. (406)  586-0871 

Norman,  Darrell  .......... 

(406)  338-2787 

Elliot,  Ian . 

..  ielliot@mcn.net 

Notkin,  Richard . 

(406)  442-4382 

Ellwein,  Arch . 

..  arch@lyrea.com 

Nys,  Jim . 

(406)443-7169 . 

pplusmt@personnel-plus.com 

Fielder,  Maryann .... 

. (406)862-6389... 

..  mfielder@digisys.net 

Phillips,  Don . 

(406)  443-0287 

Forbes,  Donna . 

- (406)  259-7715 

Piccolo,  Linda . . 

(406)  442-7766 

Fortney,  Carolyn  .... 

. (406)  252-6360 

Pincus,  Clara . 

(406)  582-8206..... 

zpincus@imt.net 

Franklin,  Joseph . 

_ (406)  443-0287 ... 

..  metajf@earthlink.net 

Pratt,  Bill . 

(406)  443-8313 ..... 

mtcf@mt.net 

. (406)  932-5453 

(406)  449-0976 

Freel,  Jr.,  Mirle . 

. (406)  965-3731 

Reubens,  Madonna  (Hap)  (406)  222-3626 ..... 

ed  w  ritea  rt@y  csi.net 

Gilliland,  Hap . 

.  (406)  652-7598 

Savery,  Matthew . 

(406)  585-2715 

Going,  Jo . 

. (406)  756-1295 

Skari,  Trudy .................. 

(406)  292-3660 

Haines,  Joy . 

. (406)443-2376... 

..  haines@mcn.net 

Smith,  Jason .... _ 

(406) 587-9553 

. (406)  442-0354 .... 

(40 6)  222-2859 

Hare,  Sandra . 

..  westaff@jobsmontana.com 

Tafoya,  Estelle ...... ......... 

(406)446-3939 . 

tafoya@wtp.net 

Harms,  Valerie . 

.  (406)587-3356... 

..  vaterie@valerieharms.com 

Talbott,  Linda  . . 

(406)  243-4215..... 

cvmac@tmn.com 

Harrison,  Robert  .... 

. (406)  442-2019 ... 

..  75104.2373@compuserve.com 

Toland,  Phoebe 

(406)  442-4382 

Held,  Peter . 

. (406)  442-6400 

Vanek,  Mona . 

(406)847-2368 _ 

nox2368@montana.com 

Hendricks,  Joan . 

..jhendricks@biUingsclinic.org 

Volkersz,  WUIem . 

(406)  994-2164 . 

zar7003@montana.edu 

Herr,  Nancy . 

.  (406)  862-8961 ... 

..  ncherr@aol.com 

Wheeler,  Benita . 

(406)  452-6260 

Arts  Pros  Roster 


Presenting 

Ian  Elliot,  Billings 
Joseph  Franklin,  Helena 

Live  Performance  Production 

Don  Phillips,  Helena 

Booking  Performances  in  Your  Community 

John  Barsness,  Bozeman 
Karen  Kaufmann,  Missoula 

Music 

Piano:  Artistic  and  Career  Development 
Stephen  Adoff,  Missoula 
Harp,  Celtic 

Velma  Cameron,  Missoula 

Conducting  and  Music  Direction  Career 
Development 

Matthew  Savery,  Bozeman 

Theatre 

Professional  Theatre  Production,  Stage 
Management  and  Direction 

Jenifer  Blumberg,  Missoula 
Ian  Elliot,  Billings 
Greg  Johnson,  Missoula 
Acting:  Technique  and  Career  Advice 
Greg  Johnson,  Missoula 
Craig  Menteer,  Missoula 
Community  and  Dinner  Theatre  Production 
Arch  Ellwein,  Sidney 
Craig  Menteer,  Missoula 
John  Rausch,  Helena 
Lighting  and  Sound  Design 
Michael  Johnson,  Missoula 
Technical  Direction  Advice 
Michael  Johnson,  Missoula 

Healing  Arts 

Rehabilitation  Counselor 

lan  Elliot,  Billings 

Music  and  Color  as  Healing  Agents 
Velma  Cameron,  Missoula 
Arts  and  Disability  Inclusion,  Outreach, 
Partnerships/ADA  Compliance 

Joy  Haines,  Helena 

Artist  Training  in  Disability  Awareness  and 
Adaptive  Teaching  Techniques 

Joy  Haines,  Helena 
Mirle  Freel,  Jr.,  Great  Falls 

Fund  Raising 

Artist  Grant  and  Fellowship  Application  Advice 

Ken  Bova,  Bozeman 


Richard  Notkin,  Helena 
Willem  Volkersz,  Bozeman 

Conducting  Capital  Campaigns 
Donna  Forbes,  Billings 
Estelle  Tafoya,  Red  Lodge 
Raising  Money  for  School  Festivals/Tours 
Linda  Piccolo,  Boulder 

Endowment  Development  and  Planned  Giving 

Bill  Pratt,  Helena 
Linda  Talbott,  Missoula 
Grant  Writing 

Beverley  Badhorse,  Zurich 
John  Bareness,  Bozeman 
Marilyn  Daumiller,  Helena 
Joan  Hendricks,  Billings 
Bill  Pratt,  Helena 
Trudy  Skari,  Chester 
Jason  Smith,  Bozeman 
Estelle  Tafoya,  Red  Lodge 
Linda  Talbott,  Missoula 

Arts  Administration 

Non-Profit  Arts  Organization:  Management 

John  Bareness,  Bozeman 
Jenifer  Blumberg,  Missoula 
Sandra  Hare,  Helena 
Peter  Held,  Helena 
Estelle  Tafoya,  Red  Lodge 
Non-Profit  Arts  Organization:  Creation 
John  Bareness,  Bozeman 
Jenifer  Blumberg,  Missoula 
Dorothea  Boniello,  Billings 
Sandra  Hare,  Helena 
Mana  Lesman,  Billings 
Ed  Nolde,  Helena 
Board  Development 
Lucia  Barker,  Hamilton 
Jenifer  Blumberg,  Missoula 
Donna  Forbes,  Billings 
Sandra  Hare,  Helena 
Joan  Hendricks,  Billings 
Pam  Mavrolas,  Helena 
Estelle  Tafoya,  Red  Lodge 
Linda  Talbott,  Missoula 
Personnel  Hiring,  Evaluation  and 
Management  Issues 
Jim  Nys,  Helena 
Estelle  Tafoya,  Red  Lodge 
Strategic  and  Long-Range  Planning/ 
Facilitation 

Pam  Mavrolas,  Helena 
Sheila  Miles,  Missoula 
Estelle  Tafoya,  Red  Lodge 


Linda  Talbott,  Missoula 

Program  and  Organizational  Evaluation/ 
Problem  Solving 
Lucia  Barker,  Hamilton 
Joan  Hendricks,  Billings 
Pam  Mavrolas,  Helena 
Public  Relations  and  Marketing 
Vranna  Sue  Hinck,  Bozeman 
Sheila  Miles,  Missoula 
Jason  Smith,  Bozeman 
Estelle  Tafoya,  Red  Lodge 
Communtiy  Cultural  Plan  Development 
Jenifer  Blumberg,  Missoula 
Pam  Mavrolas,  Helena 
Conflict  Resolution  and  Facilitation 
Dorothea  Boniello,  Billings 
Vranna  Sue  Hinck,  Bozeman 
Community  Outreach-Getting  Started 
Linda  Talbott,  Missoula 

Arts  Education 

Multi-Cultural  Arts  Education 
Cheri  Long,  Marysville 
Developing  Partnerships  with  Schools, 
Arts  Organizations,  and  Artists 
Beck  McLaughlin,  Helena 
Teacher  Training:  Artists  as  Educators 
Hap  Gilliland,  Billings 
Cheri  Long,  Marysville 
Beck  McLaughlin,  Helena 
Arts  Curriculum  Development 
Lucia  Barker,  Hamilton 
Mirle  Freel,  Jr.,  Great  Falls 
Cheri  Long,  Marysville 
Beck  McLaughlin,  Helena 
Integrating  Dance  Into  the  Curriculum 
Karen  Kaufmann,  Missoula 
Program  Creation  for  Young  People 
Cheri  Long,  Marysville 
Theory  and  Practice 
Connie  Landis,  Billings 
Mana  Lesman,  Billings 
Residencies:  Visual  Arts  Focus 
Maryann  Fielder,  Whitefish 
Residencies:  Dance  Focus 
Karen  Kaufmann,  Missoula 
Residencies:  Music  Focus 
Stephen  Adoff,  Missoula 
Residencies:  Literature/Writing  Focus 
Hap  Gilliland,  Billings 
Residencies:  Ceramics  Focus 
Josh  DeWeese,  Helena 


...check  your  email.. .feed  your  cat...orfill  out  your  postcard! 
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Website 
helps  artists 
with  in-school 
performances 

A  new  website, 
www.schoolgigs 
.com,  is  now 
online  to  help 
artists  interested 
in  learning  more 
about  arts-in- 
education 
performances. 

Pages  within 
the  site  offer 
information  on 
developing 
programs  for 
schools,  prepar¬ 
ing  promotional 
materials, 
understanding 
presentation 
techniques  and 
working  with 
commissions  and 
private  present¬ 
ing  organizations 
such  as  Young 
Audiences.  Other 
pages  offer  ideas 
for  program 
themes  and 
descriptions  of 
existing  programs 
for  each  of  the 
major  disciplines. 

Artists  who  do 
not  have  access 
to  the  internet 
may  obtain 
copies  of  the  web 
pages  by  sending 
aSASE 

($.78  postage)  to 
Silcox  Produc¬ 
tions,  PO  Box 
1 407,  Orient, 

WA  99160.  Call 
888-417-2001  for 
more  information. 
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Guide  helps 
find  grants 
on  the  Web 

In  the  market  for 
grant  money?  A 
valuable  resource 
is  the  Guide  to 
Grantseeking  on 
the  Web, 
published  in  1998 
by  The  Foundation 
Center. 

The  392-page 
book  opens  with  a 
short  overview  of 
the  history  of  the 
web,  then 
launches  into  a 
thorough  rundown 
of  private  and 
public  grant 
resources. 

Funders  are 
divided  into  types 
-  independent 
foundations,  grant- 
making  public 
charities,  and 
corporate  giving  - 
with  a  concise 
abstract  and  web 
address  usually 
provided  for  each 
listing. 

The  book  also 
includes  online 
addresses  to 
government 
resources, 
reference 
materials  and 
statistical 
information. 

The  Foundation 
Center  is  a 
national  nonprofit 
clearinghouse  for 
information  on 
foundations  and 
corporate  giving. 

To  order  the  book 
(for  $19.95),  visit 
the  center’s 
website  at 
www.fdncenter.org/ 
marketplace. 


Visual  Arts,  Crafts  & 
Photography:  Call  for  Entries 
-  State  and  Regional 


The  Myrua  Loy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts 

is  seeking  regional  artists,  sculptors,  photographers, 
and  craftspeople  to  exhibit  creative  work  in  their 
gallery  space  in  Helena.  Please  send  a  personal 
resume  along  with  slides  and/or  photos  of  recent 
work  to:  Tim  Speyer,  Myma  Loy  Center,  15  N.  Ewing, 
Helena,  MT  59601. 

Watermedia  2000.  The  1 8th  annual  national  juried 
watermedia  exhibit  will  be  held  at  the  Bigfork  Art 
and  Cultural  Center  in  Bigfork,  MT,  Oct.  2-28, 
2000.  For  a  prospectus,  contact  Tina  Schwartzman, 
5300  Elk  Ridge  Rd.,  Missoula,  MT  59802; 
406-542-7791.  DEADLINE:  May  1,  2000. 

The  21st  Annual  Juried  Art  Exhibition  will  be 
held  at  the  Custer  County  Art  Center  in  Miles  City, 
MT,  from  Feb.  6-March  19,  2000.  Any  person  18 
years  of  age  or  older  from  Montana  and  adjoining 
states  is  eligible  to  enter.  Awards  of  $250,  $100  and 
$75  will  be  awarded.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
exhibit,  approximately  25  works  selected  for  a 
traveling  exhibit  will  tour  sites  throughout  eastern 
Montana.  There  is  a  non-refundable  $10  fee  for 
each  artist,  limited  to  two  entries.  For  prospectus, 
contact  the  Custer  County  Art  Center,  Box  1284, 
Miles  City,  MT.59301;  406-232-0635.  DEAD¬ 
LINE:  Jan.  26,  2000. 

Wyoming  Watercolor  Society  Exhibition  XV 

will  be  held  May  20-June  17,  2000,  in  Worland. 
Open  to  all  artists  working  in  water  media  in 
Wyoming  and  the  immediate  surrounding  states. 
Entry  fee:  non-members  $  1 5/slide,  members  $7.50/ 
slide,  up  to  three  slides.  For  prospectus,  send  SASE 
to  Phyllis  Roseberry,  PO  Box  1724,  Worland, 
WY  82401.  DEADLINE:  March  3,  2000. 

The  Aesthetics  of  Water:  A  Portfolio  Print  The 

Apex  Gallery  is  accepting  slides  from  printmakers 
for  inclusion  in  a  portfolio  print  project.  The 
exhibition  takes  place  at  the  Apex  Gallery,  Rapid 
City,  from  May  1  through  May  27,  2000.  Artists 
will  be  required  to  create  an  edition  of  prints  equal 
to  the  number  of  participating  artists  (no  more  than 
20)  plus  two  additional  prints.  One  set  of  prints  Will 
be  shown  at  the  Apex  Gallery  and  then  offered  to 
other  galleries  in  the  U.S.  the  other  set  of  prints  will 
be  submitted  to  the  International  Conference  on 
Environmental  Aesthetics  and  the  University  of 
Joensuu  in  Rantasalmi,  Finland.  All  participating 
artists  will  receive  a  portfolio  of  the  project.  For 
details  and  application  form  please  contact  Deborah 
Mitchell,  Director,  Apex  Gallery,  501 E.  St.  Joseph 
St.,  Rapid  City,  SD  57701;  (605)394-1254;  email: 
dmitchel@msmailgw.sdsmt.edu. 

Artwest  Gallery  Open  Competition  is  open  to  all 
U.S.  artists,  all  media  except  video  installations. 
Cash  awards.  Jury  fee:  $20/1-3  slides.  Must  have 
entry  form.  For  prospectus,  send  SASE  to  Artwest 
Gallery,  PO  Box  1248,  Jackson,  WY  83001; 
www.artassociation.org.  DEADLINE:  Feb.  15, 2000 

The  18th  Arts  Center  Exhibition  will  be  held 
March  6-April  16  and  is  open  to  all  U.S.  artists,  all 
media.  $1,200  in  awards.  Jury  fee  is  $20/1-3  slides. 
Must  have  entry  form.  For  prospectus  send  SASE  to 
Tonia  Burnett,  Activities  Coordinator,  Central 
Wyoming  College,  2660  Peck  Ave.,  Riverton,  WY 
82501;  307-855-2159;  email:  btalber@interservel. 
cwc.whecn.edu.  DEADLINE:  Feb.  29, 2000. 


In  Focus  Photography  Exhibition  will  be  held 
from  May  11  to  June  16,  2000,  and  is  open  to  all 
artists,  all  photographic  work.  $250  award  for  best 
of  show.  Jury  fee:  $20/1-4  entries.  Must  have  entry 
form.  For  prospectus  send  SASE  to  Lewis-Clark 
Centerfor  Arts  and  History,  415  Main  St.,  Lewiston, 
ID  83501;  DEADLINE:  March  1,  2000. 

17th  Lewis-Clark  Juried  Exhibition  is  open  to  all 
artists,  all  media.  It  will  be  held  June  29-July  28, 
2000.  $250  best  of  show  in  2-D,  3-D  categories. 
Jury  fee:  $20/1-4  entries.  Must  have  entry  form.  For 
prospectus  send  SASEto  Center  for  Arts  and  History, 
415  Main  St.,  Lewiston,  ID  83501.  DEADLINE: 
March  31, 2000. 

2000  Arts  Fair,  formerly  known  as  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Arts  Fair,  will  be  held  July  28-30, 2000, 
in  downtown  Bellevue,  WA.  Visual  artists  in  all 
categories  are  eligible.  Artists  must  submit  a  total  of 
five  slides,  four  slides  of  their  work  plus  one  of  their 
booth  or  display  and  $10  processing  fee.  For 
prospectus,  call  425-454-3322,  ext.  125  or 
www.bellevueart.org.  DEADLINE:  Feb.  29, 2000. 


Visual  Arts,  Crafts  & 
Photography:  Call  for  Entries 

-  National 

MatrixArts  International  2000:  “Women 
Consuming,  Women  Consumed”  will  be  held 
April  5-29, 2000  and  is  open  to  all  artists,  all  media 
except  installation,  film  and  performance.  $  1 ,500  in 
awards.  For  prospectus,  send  SASE  to  MatrixArts, 
1518  Del  Paso  Blvd.,  Sacramento,  CA  95815;  916- 
923-9118;  email:  exhibitions@matrixarts.org; 
www.matrixarts.org.  DEADLINE:  Feb.  5, 2000. 

National  Juried  Competition  2000.  Exhibition 
held  July  8- August  2,  2000.  All  media,  except 
sculpture  and  video  art.  Cash  awards.  For  prospectus, 
send  SASE  to  Long  Beach  Island  Foundation  of  the 
Arts  and  Sciences,  120  Long  Beach  Blvd., 
Loveladies,  NJ  08008;  email:  LBlArt  Foundation@ 
worldnet.att.net.  DEADLINE:  March  10, 2000. 

Aim  for  Arts  -  An  International  Competition 
Celebrating  Artistic  Achievement,  offers  $50,000 
Canadian  cash  awards  ($25,000  first  prize). 
Presented  by  the  Federation  of  Canadian  Artists  in 
partnership  with  AIM  Funds  Management  Inc.,  the 
painting  exhibition  will  be  held  in  Vancouver,  Sept. 
1  through  Oct.  6,  2000.  Send  SASE  (Canadian 
postage  or  international  postage  coupon  available  at 
your  post  office)  to  the  FCA,  1241  Cartwright  St., 
Vancouver,  BC  V6H  4B7;  www.artists.ca. 
DEADLINE:  March  31,  2000. 

Call  for  toys  designed  by  artists.  Open  to  U.S. 
artists  working  in  all  craft  media.  Works  must  have 
been  completed  in  last  two  years.  Juried.  Send 
SASE  to  The  Arkansas  Arts  Center,  9th  &  Com¬ 
merce  Streets,  Little  Rock,  AR  72203;  501-396- 
0358;  adubois@arartscenter.  org. 

Art  Show  at  the  Dog  Show  is  the  nation ’s  premiere 
juried  fine  arts  competition  devoted  to  the  dog. 
Entries  depicting  dogs  of  all  kinds  are  eligible. 
Artists  are  asked  to  submit  up  to  three  slides  of  their 
best  work  for  consideration  in  the  show.  Cash 
awards  and  a  purchase  prize.  Each  entry  must 
include  a  dog  as  part  of  the  subject  matter.  Entry 
forms  or  additional  information  are  available  from 
Ms.  Pat  Deshler,  4300  N.  Edgemoor,  Wichita,  KS 
67220;  316-744-0057;  email:  pudel@wichita.infi.net. 
DEADLINE:  Jan.  14, 2000. 


Palm  Spring  Desert  Museum  Artists  Council 
31st  Annual  National  Juried  Exhibition  isopen 
to  all  residents  in  the  United  States.  Art  must  be 
original  and  completed  in  the  last  three  years. 
Works  that  have  won  awards  in  any  other  juried 
exhibition  in  California  are  not  eligible.  Media: 
oil,  watercolor,  acrylic,  drawings,  mixed-media, 
graphics,  photography  and  sculpture  (50  lbs.  or 
under).  No  crafts  or  functional  art.  Awards  totaling 
over  $3,500.  For  prospectus,  send  SASE  to  Artists 
Council  Exhibition,  Palm  Springs  Desert  Museum, 
PO  Box  2310,  Palm  Springs,  CA  92263-2310; 
760-325-7186.  DEADLINE:  Jan.  14,  2000. 

The  26th  Annual  Fiber  Celebration  2000, 

sponsored  by  the  Northern  Colorado  Weavers 
Guild,  will  be  held  at  the  Art  Center  of  Estes  Park, 
CO,  May  12-June  18,  2000.  The  show  is  open 
nationally  to  fiber  artists  working  in  weaving, 
spinning,  knitting,  needlework,  basketry,  quilting, 
felt  and  other  works  primarily  constructed  of 
fiber.  AJI  work  must  be  original  and  must  have 
been  done  in  the  last  two  years.  Up  to  three  entries 
are  allowed  per  artist.  Send  LSASE  to  Helen  Hart, 
7132  Cordova  Dr.,  Cheyenne,  WY  82009; 
307-632-6114;  email:  HelzHart@aol.com. 
DEADLINE:  March  1,  2000. 

The  43rd  Chautauqua  National  Exhibition  of 
American  Art  will  be  heldjune  14-July  12,2000 
in  Chautauqua,  NY.  Open  to  all  U.S.  artists;  all 
media.  Awards  of  $2,000  plus.  Fee  is  $20  members, 
$25  non-members,  up  to  three  slides.  For 
prospectus,  send  #10  SASE  to  CCVA,  Box  999, 
Chautauqua,  NY  14722.  DEADLINE: 
March  1,2000. 

Lincoln  Arts  will  presents  its  13th  annual  Feats  of 
Clay  -  a  juried  competition  of  ceramic  works  by 
artists  residing  or  working  in  the  United  States, 
from  May  6-28, 2000.  This  celebratory  exhibition 
of  contemporary  ceramic  art  will  be  held  on  the 
property  of  the  renowned  Gladding  McBean  terra 
cotta  factory.  Over  $9,000  in  place,  purchase  and 
merit  awards.  Slide  entry  only.  For  prospectus 
send  legal  size  SASE  to  Lincoln  Arts,  PO  Box 
1 166,  Lincoln,  CA  95648.  EARLY  DEADLINE: 
Jan.  28, 2000.  FINAL  DEADLINE:  Feb.  28, 2000. 


Literature  &  Playwriting 


Scriptwriting  Competition.  $3,000  first  prize, 
$2,000  second  prize,  and  more.  $40  entry  fee.  A 
consortium  of  West  Coast  producers  is  offering 
the  opportunity  to  win  prizes  and  industry 
recognition  for  scripts  of  all  genres.  In  addition  to 
the  above  prizes  for  overall  best  script,  there  will 
be  genre  prizes  of  $500  each  for  best  Sci-Fi, 
Comedy,  Romantic  Comedy,  Erotic  (SOFT  only 
-  must  have  actual  plot  and  character  development). 
Action,  Thriller,  Conspiracy,  Gen-X/Slacker,  and 
Mafia/Drug  Sub-culture  scripts.  We  are  running 
this  contest  because  we  are  desperate  for  GOOD 
material  that  is  COMMERCIAL.  A  one-page 
summary  of  each  judge’s  notes  and  commentary 
will  be  provided  to  each  contestant  if  a  SASE  is 
provided.  Please  submit  scripts  with  synopsis  to 
West  Coast  Script  Competition,  West  Broadway 
Suite  242,  Vancouver,  BC  V6K,  2G8,  Canada  or 
wcsc@excite.com.  DEADLINE:  March  3 1, 2000. 

Poetry  Competition.  Fifth  annual  poetry 
chapbook  award  competition.  Looking  for  poetry 
with  intellectual  and  emotional  depth  that  avoids 
cliches  and  has  an  ear  ff'r  sound  and  music, 
although  formal  structure  is  not  necessary .  $1,000 
prize.  Submit  20-30  pages  of  your  best  poems. 


A  few  minutes  and  a  sharp  pencil  are  all  it  takes. 
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Manuscripts  must  be  typed  or  laser-printed,  single¬ 
spaced,  with  no  more  than  one  poem  per  page,  and 
must  include  a  table  of  contents  (showing  page 
numbers)  and  two  title  pages.  Include  name  and 
address  on  only  one  of  the  title  pages.  No 
manuscripts  will  be  returned.  Winner  announced 
in  June.  Reading  fee:  $15  per  manuscript.  Send 
manuscript  with  entry  fee  (check  or  money  order 
payable  to  Anamnesis  Press)  and  SASE  (for  Prize 
notification)  to:  Anamnesis  Press  Poetry  Chapbook 
Award,  PO  Box  51115,  Palo  Alto,  CA  94303.  No 
email  submissions,  www.ourworld.compuserve. 
com/homepages/anamnesis/contest,  htm. 
DEADLINE:  March  15,  2000. 

The  Kathryn  A.  Morton  Prize  in  Poetry  and 
The  Mary  McCarthy  Prize  in  Short  Fiction. 

Winners  will  receive  $2,000  cash  award  and 
publication  of  a  collection  of  short  stories  or  poems, 
with  a  standard  royalty  contract.  All  finalists  will 
be  considered  for  publication  by  Sarabande  Books. 
Handling  fee  is  $15.  For  contest  guidelines  and 
required  entry  form,  send  a  SASE  to  Sarabande 
Books  Inc.  -  Contest  Guidelines,  PO  Box  4999, 
Louisville,  KY  40204;  orwww.sarabandebooks.org. 
DEADLINE:  Feb.  15, 2000. 

Glimmer  Train’s  Winter  Very  Short  Fiction 
Award.  First  place  $1,200  and  publication  in 
Glimmer  Train,  second/third  $500/$300.  Open  to 
all  writers.  $10  entry  fee  per  story.  Word  count 
must  not  exceed  2,000.  First  page  of  story  to 
include  name,  address,  phone,  and  word  count. 
Stories  will  not  be  returned.  Winners  will  be  notified 
by  April  1.  Mail  entries  to:  VSF  Award,  Glimmer 
T rain  Press,  Inc.,  71 0SW  Madison,  #504,  Portland, 
OR  97205-2900; 503-221 -0836;  www.glimmertrain. 
com.  POSTMARK  DEADLINE:  Jan.  31, 2000. 

E-mail  publishing  seminars  for  fiction,  poetry 
and  creative  nonfiction,  offered  by  Literary 
Horizons,  are  dedicated  to  helping  writers  publish 
with  better  success.  Contact  Poets  and  Writers, 
Literary  Horizons  Seminars,  72  Spring  St.,  New 
York,  NY  10012.  www.pw.org/lithoriz/lhos.htm. 

Grants  and  Fellowships 

The  Archie  Bray  Foundation  offers  two  $5,000 
one-year  fellowships:  The  Taunt  Fellowship  and 
the  Myhre  Fellowship  will  each  provide  $5,000  to 
a  ceramic  artist  who  demonstrates  merit  and 
exceptional  promise foraone-year,  non-renewable 
residency  at  the  Archie  Bray  Foundation.  The 
beneficiaries  of  the  Fellowships  will  each  be 
expected  to  embrace  the  Bray  experience  of 
community  and  exchange,  and  have  the  opportunity 
to  focus  their  attention  to  produce  and  exhibit  a 
significant  body  of  work  during  their  residency. 
Contact  the  Archie  Bray  Foundation,  2915  Country 
Club  Avenue,  Helena,  MT  59602;  406-443-3502. 
DEADLINE:  Jan.  15,  2000. 

The  Matthew  Hansen  Endowment  grants  awards 
for  historical  research,  creative  writing,  and 
wilderness  studies  projects  that  explore  Montana ’s 
land  and  people.  Projects  will  encourage  mindful 
stewardship  of  the  land,  both  wild  and  cultivated, 
and  contribute  to  the  protection  of  Montana’s 
heritage.  Funding  for  projects  is  competitive. 
Proposals  from  individuals  will  take  precedence 
over  those  from  institutions.  Awards  normally 
range  from  $400  to  $1,000.  Funds  distributed 
shortly  after  April,  2000.  For  more  detailed 
guidelines  or  information  contact  The  Matthew 
Hansen  Endowment,  Wilderness  Institute,  School 
of  Forestry,  The  University  of  Montana,  Missoula, 
MT  59812;  406-243-5361.  DEADLINE: 
March  1, 2000. 

Rome  Prize  Competition.  The  American 
Academy  in  Rome  is  among  the  leading  American 
overseas  centers  for  independent  study  and 
advanced  research  in  the  arts  and  humanities.  Each 
year,  through  a  national  competition,  the  Academy 
offers  Rome  Prize  fellowships  in  18  disciplines. 
Jury  members  prominent  in  their  disciplines  are 


drawn  from  all  regions  of  the  country  and  change 
annually.  Each  Rome  Prize  winner  is  provided  with 
an  award  valued  at  $60,000,  which  includes  a 
stipend,  room  and  board,  and  work  space  at  the 
Academy.  Rome  Prize  winners  pursue  independent 
projects,  which  vary  in  content  and  scope,  for 
periods  ranging  from  six  months  to  two  years  at  the 
Academy.  Fellowships  offered  in  the  arts  and 
humanities  are  divided  between  the  School  of  Fine 
Arts  and  the  School  of  Classical  Studies.  For 
application  online,  eligibility,  deadlines,  selection 
process  and  how  to  apply,  visit  www.aarome.org. 

Oppenheimer  Camera  New  Filmmaker 
Equipment  Grant  Program  supports  new 
filmmakers  working  on  their  first  serious  dramatic, 
narrative,  documentary  or  experimental  production 
with  one-year  access  to  a  professional  Arriflex 
1 6SR  (1 6mm)  camera  system  and  technical  support. 
For  information  contact  Dana  Meaux,  Oppenheimer 
Camera,  666  South  Plummer  St.,  Seattle,  WA 
98134;  206-467-8666;  email:  dana@oppenheimer 
camera.com.  DEADLINE:  ongoing. 

Astral  Career  Grants:  The  National  Foundation 
for  Advancement  in  the  Arts  (NFAA)  Astral  Career 
Grants  are  modest  quarterly  grants  awarded  to 
composers,  choreographers,  pianists,  vocalists  and 
ballet  dancers  who  need  timely  financial  assistance 
in  order  to  take  advantage  of  a  specific  career 
opportunity.  Artists  interested  in  receiving  more 
information  should  contact:  NFAA/Astral,  800 
Brickell  Ave.,  Suite  500,  Miami,  FL  33131;  305- 
377-1140.  www.nfaa.org.  DEADLINES: 
March  1,2000,  June  1,2000. 


Workshops 

Improvisation  For  The  Woman’s  Spirit  is  a 

creative  weekend  retreat  which  will  use 
improvisational  theatre  games  to  access  one ’s  inner 
creativity.  Led  by  Katie  Goodman  of  the  Equinox 
Theatre  Company  in  Bozeman,  Montana,  this 
spiritual  workshop  will  beheld  at  Chico  Hot  Springs 
Lodge,  January  22  &  23, 2000.  The  workshop  fee 
is  $140  and  prices  for  accommodations  vary  from 
$40  -  $100/night.  Please  call  now  for  a  brochure 
with  details:  406-587-0737. 

Get  that  Grant:  Grantwriting  from  Conception 
to  Completion  will  be  held  in  Bozeman,  MT,  April 
17-20,  2000.  This  outstanding  internationally- 
acclaimed  workshop  is  presented  by  Community 
Systems  of  Bozeman.  Conducted  by  Dr.  Barbara 
Bader  and  Steven  Carr,  this  workshop  is  sponsored 
by  the  Women ’s  Center  at  Montana  State  University . 
The  workshop  addresses  all  aspects  of  successful 
grantseeking  and  identifies  sources  of  government, 
foundation,  corporate  and  other  grant  support.  Each 
participant  receives  a  training/resource  manual. 
This  is  a  hard-working,  hands-on,  how-to-do-it 
workshop,  and  each  participant  develops  a 
comprehensive  grant  proposal  during  the  session. 
For  further  information,  contact  the  MSU  Women’s 
Center,  406-994-3836,  15  Hamilton  Hall,  MSU, 
Bozeman,  MT 59717.  DEADLINE:  March  24, 2000. 

The  Emerson  Cultural  Center  and  Beall  Park  Art 
Center  in  Bozeman,  MT  offer  the  following 
Saturday  A.M.  Artshops  for  Kids:  Poetry,  Prose 
and  Drawing,  Jan.  29;  Predator  Snow  Sculptures, 
Feb.  5  and  Weird  Ceramic  People,  March  4.  To  pre¬ 
enroll  call  Beall  Park  Art  Center  at  406-586-3970. 

Adult/Teen  Workshops  offered  at  the  Emerson 
Cultural  Center  or  Beall  Park  Art  Center  in 
Bozeman,  MT:  Tracking  Animals  in  Our  Souls, 
Jan.  22,  instructor  Valerie  Harms,  406-587-3356; 
Jewelry:  Soldering  and  Stone  Setting,  Feb.  12, 
instructor  Ken  Bova,  406-994-2562 days;  Beginning 
Willow  Basketry  Workshop,  Feb.  26,  instructor 
Karen  Reinhart,  406-222-6757;  Sculptural  Willow 
Basketry,  March  5,  instructor  Karen  Reinhart 
406-222-6757. 

A  Plate  and  Bowl  Workshop  with  Thomas 
Hirschler  from  the  Archie  Bray  Foundation  will  be 


held  Jan.  15  from  10  a.m.-5  p.m.  at  Paris  Gibson 
Square  Museum  of  Art  in  Great  Falls,  MT.  Pre¬ 
registration  is  required.  Call  406-727-8255. 

The  Archie  Bray  Foundation  in  Helena,  MT, 
offers  the  following  workshops  in  2000:  Brushes 
with  a  Flare,  April  15-16,  with  Glenn  Grishkoff; 
Glaze  Chemistry  Workshop,  May  6,  with  Paul 
Lewing;  Exploring  Color/Decoration  in 
Atmospheric  Kilns,  May  15-20,  with  Sanam  Emami 
and  Frederike  Rhan;  Site  Specific  CeramicSculpture 
June  19-30,  with  Robert  Harrison  and  Tre  Arenz; 
Woodfiring  Workshop,  Sept.  14-17,  with  Robert 
Archambeau;  Visiting  Japanese  Artist 
Demonstration  Workshop,  Sept.  30,  with  Takita 
Koichi.  Call  406-443-3502  for  more  information 
or  to  register. 

The  following  workshops  will  be  held  at  the 
University  of  Great  Falls  Campus  in  Great 
Falls,  MT:  Fibers  Workshop:  Indigo  Shibori  will 
be  held  on  March  31,  April  1  and  April  15.  Instructor 
Jean  Price  will  examine  techniques  and  the  creative 
process  of  traditional  Japanese  indigo  dying.  Life 
Drawing  Intensive  Workshop:  Add  Passion  to  Your 
Figure  Drawing,  with  instructor  David  Powers, 
will  be  held  March  17-19  and  April  8.  Call 
406-791-5375  for  more  information  or  to  register. 

The  Studio,  a  place  for  creative  arts  in  Whitefish, 
MT,  offers  winter-spring  sessions  of  classes  and 
workshops  that  begin  the  week  of  Jan.  17.  Youth 
classes  in  drawing,  painting  and  clay  meet  weekly. 
Every  second  Saturday  of  each  month  special  youth 
workshops  of  arts  and  crafts  are  held.  A  new  adult 
class  in  clay  (hand  building  and  wheel  throwing)  is 
being  offered;  alsooffered  islifedrawingonTuesday 
evenings,  still-life  painting  on  W ednesday  evenings 
and  pottery  on  Thursday  evenings.  Contact  the 
Studio  at  406-862-5929. 

The  Holter  Museum  in  Helena,  MT,  offers  the 
following  winter  workshops  for  adults:  Through 
the  Looking  Glass:  Self  Portraits  for  Adults, 
Mondays,  Jan.  17-March  6,  instructor  Amy  Wood; 
As  I  See  It:  Drawing  for  Adults,  Wednesdays,  Feb. 
2-23,  instructor  Poo  Putsch;  Writing  Nonfiction, 
Tuesdays,  Jan.  1 1-  Feb.  1,  instructor  Jim  Robbins; 
Beginning  Polymer  Clay,  Jan.  22,  instructor  Lori 
Feiss;  Introduction  to  Polymer  Clay,  Part  2,  Feb. 
26,  instructor  Lori  Feiss;  “Mokume  Game” 
Technique  with  Polymer  Clay,  April  8,  instructor 
Lori  Feiss;  Introduction  to  Acrylic  Painting, 
Mondays,  May  8-29,  instructor  Jim  Poor.  Contact 
the  Holter  Museum  at  406-442-6400. 

Monteverde  Studios  of  the  Arts,  Monteverde, 
Costa  Rica.  Take  week-long  classes  in  ceramics, 
painting,  textiles,  stained  glass,  jewelry,  basketry, 
woodworking,  dance,  photography,  leatherwork, 
storytelling,  cooking,  collage  and  personality 
studies.  Work  in  studios  of  your  teachers  and  share 
inspirational  luxuriant  surroundings  of  the  rainforest. 
April  2000.  Brochure:  PO  Box  766-AC,  Narberth, 
PA  19072;  800-370-3331;  www.mvstudios.com. 

Residencies 


Glacier  National  Park’s  2000  Artist-in- 
Residence  Program  is  now  accepting  applications. 
The  park  established  the  program  in  1997  in  order 
to  stimulate  and  foster  the  artistic  exploration  and 
communication  of  the  park’s  natural  and  cultural 
values  through  the  arts.  The  2000 program  is  limited 
to  visual  artists.  The  park  provides  lodging  for  a 
two-week  period  during  the  summer  in  order  to 
allow  artists  the  opportunity  to  work  within  the 
park  environment.  The  artists  donate  a  representative 
piece  of  original  work  resulting  from  the  residency 
to  the  park.  For  further  information  contact  the 
Artist-in-Residence  Program  Coordinator,  Glacier 
National  Park,  West  Glacier,  MT  59936. 
DEADLINE:  March  1, 2000. 


(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Art  Calendar, 
a  resource 
for  visual 
artists 

Art  Calendar: 
The  Business 
Magazine  for 
Visual  Artists  is  a 
monthly  publication 
that’s  chock-full  of 
articles  and 
opportunities  for 
visual  artists. 

The  magazine's 
annual  resource 
directory,  Art 
Calendar  Annual,  is 
also  hot  off  the 
press.  The 
publication  - 
almost  twice  the 
size  of  last  year’s 
version  -  features 
more  than  50 
different  categories 
of  opportunities  for 
artists,  ranging 
from  fellowships, 
grants  and 
internships  to 
residencies  and  art 
colonies. 

The  resource 
directory  sells  for 
$15,  while  a  one- 
year  subscription  to 
Art  Calendar  is 
$32.  Call  800-597- 
5988  to  order. 

To  submit 
information  to  Art 
Calendar's  free 
listings  use  the 
form  found  on  the 
website,  www. 
artcalendar.com,  or 
call  410-651-9150. 
Sponsors  must 
include  a  full 
prospectus  and 
submit  the 
information  by  the 
first  of  the  month 
preceding 
publication. 
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NEA  invites 
visitors  to 
web  site 

Web  surfers 
with  an  interest  in 
the  arts  are  invited 
to  drop  by  the 
National 

Endowment  for  the 
Arts'  Web  site  at 
www.arts.endow.gov 

The  site 
features  the 
monthly  online  arts 
magazine, 
www.arts.community, 
a  guide  to  the 
NEA,  an  Arts 
Resource  Center 
and  links  to  other 
art-related  sites. 

While  surfing, 
don’t  forget  to  visit 
"Open  Studio”  at 
www.openstudio.org. 


The  Archie  Bray  Residency  Program  provides 
full-time  residencies  for  up  to  two  years  on  a  year-to- 
year  basis.  Short-term  residencies  are  also  available, 
usually  in  the  summer.  Application  requirements 
include  slides  of  current  work  (10);  resume  of 
experience;  statement  of  intent  (and  desired  length 
and  specific  dates  of  residency);  two  letters  of 
recommendation;  self-addressed,  stamped  envelope 
for  return  of  slides;  $20  application  fee.  For  more 
information,  please  send  a  self-addressed,  stamped 
business-size  envelope  to  Josh  DeWeese,  Resident 
Director,  Archie  Bray  Foundation,  2915  Country 
Club  Ave.,  Helena,  MT  59602;  406-443-3502. 

The  Montana  Artists  Refuge,  an  artist-run  residency 
program  located  in  Basin,  Montana,  is  accepting 
applications  from  artists  of  all  disciplines.  Residencies 
are  three  months  to  one  year  in  length.  Send  SASE 
to  Montana  Artists  Refuge,  Box  8,  Basin,  MT 59631; 
406-225-3500.  DEADLINE:  ongoing. 

Vermont  Studio  Center  announces  application 
deadlines  for  four  1 2-week  independent  residencies 
year-round  for  50  artists  and  writers  per  month.  All 
VSC  residents  receive  private  studio  space  with  24- 
hour  access,  comfortable  accommodations,  superb 
food.  Opportunities  for  full  and  partial  fellowships 
as  well  as  work  exchange  grants.  Request  guidelines 
and  application  form.  Vermont  Studio  Center,  PO 
Box  613,  Johnson,  VT  05656;  802-635-2727; 
email:  Vscvt@pwshift.com;  www.vermontstudio 
center.com.  DEADLINE:  Feb.  15, 2000. 

Kalani  Oceanside  Retreat.  Open  to  visual,  literary, 
folk  and  performing  arts.  Lodge/private  cottage/ 
campsite  accommodations  on  113-acre  eco-resort. 
Room/board  variable  depending  on  season.  $20- 
$130/day,  meal  option  add  $25/day.  Stipends 
available  for  50%  of  lodging  costs.  For  more 
information  contact  Artist  in  Residence  Program, 
Kalani  Honua,  RR  2,  Box  4500,  Pahoa,  HI  96778. 
DEADLINE:  ongoing. 

Djerassi  Resident  Artists  Program  is  seeking 
artist-in-residence  applicants  for  four-week  session 
during  the  2001  residency  season  at  the  Program’s 
spectacular  635-acre  retreat  in  the  mountains  near 
San  Francisco.  There  will  be  seven  residency  sessions 
beginning  late  March,  2001,  and  running  until  mid- 
November.  Artists  sought  in  visual  arts,  music 
composition,  choreography,  and  media  art/new 
genres.  Formore  information,  see  www.djerassi.org, 
orsend  SASEto  Applications2001,  Djerassi  Resident 
Artists  Program,  2325  Bear  Gulch  Rd.,  Woodside, 
CA  94062. 

The  Regional  Arts  &  Culture  Council  is  pleased 
to  invite  artists  from  the  Pacific  Northwest  in  all 
media  and  disciplines  to  submit  qualifications  for 
intersections,  an  Artist-In-Residence  program  in 
Multnomah  County,  OR.  This  project  is  funded 
through  the  percent  for  art  set  aside  from  the  county’s 
purchase  of  the  Multnomah  Building  in  southeast 
Portland.  For  2000,  two  artists  will  be  selected 
through  this  process  and  the  budget  for  each  residency 
cannot  exceed  $8,000.  The  year  2000  is  the  first  year 
of  what  is  anticipated  to  be  an  annual  program.  For 
more  information  contact  Peggy  Kendellen,  503- 
823-4196;  email:  pkendellen@racc.org. 
DEADLINE:  Jan.  17,  2000.  jon_tupper@ 
banffcentre.ab.ca. 


Job  Opportunities 

) 

Artistic  Director  Position.  The  Whitefish  Theatre 
Company  is  in  its  21st  year  as  a  community  theatre 
and  performing  arts  presenter.  WTC  is  seeking  an 
Artistic  Director.  Position  begins  August,  2000.  The 
Artistic  Director  promotes  the  image  and  activities 
of  WTC  through  production  and  direction  of  the 
theatrical  season  and  the  selection  and  booking  of  all 
other  WTC-sponsored  events.  This  is  a  full  time 
position  with  a  one-year  contract  with  an  option  to 
renew.  For  more  information  and  a  complete  job 
description  please  contact  Carolyn  Pitman,  Whitefish 
Theatre  Company,  One  Central  Avenue,  Whitefish, 
MT  59937. 406-862-5371. 


Ceramics  Instructor,  University  of  Idaho.  Tenure 
track  studio  faculty  in  ceramics,  3-D  design, 
sculpture.  MFA  plus  three  year’s  teaching 
experience  beyond  TA.  Duties  include  supervision 
of  ceramics  area,  research  record,  computer  literacy, 
graduate  supervision  required.  Send  letter  of 
application,  resume,  list  of  three  references,  20 
slides  of  own  work  plus  20  slides  of  student  work, 
SASE  for  return  to  Susan  Treu,  Department  of  Art, 
University  of  Idaho,  PO  Box  442471,  Moscow,  ID 
83844.  www.uidaho.edu/art.  DEADLINE: 
Jan.  15,  2000. 


Media  Arts 


Rosebud  Film  &  Video  Awards  Competition. 

Juried  March  through  December.  Yearly  event 
offering  trophies,  cash  prizes,  film  and  video 
producers,  theatrical  and  broadcast  showcase.  Jury 
fee:  $25  plus  $5  or  SASE.  Catalog  provided. 
Rosebud  Film  &  Video  Awards  Competition,  PO 
Box  21309,  Washington,  DC  20009;  202-797- 
9081;  www.members.aol.com/rosebud-wdc. 
DEADLINE:  Jan.  15, 2000. 

Video  Shorts  Competition.  Open  to  all  artists. 
Non-commercial  works.  Sue  minute  maximum. 
Screenings  in  Seattle,  elsewhere.  $50-$  100  awards. 
Jury  fee:  $20.  For  entry  form  contact:  VideoShorts, 
Sea-King  Media  Access,  PO  Box  20369,  Seattle, 
WA 98102;  206-322-9010;  www.videoshorts.com. 
DEADLINE:  Feb.  15, 2000. 

42nd  Rochester  International  Film  Festival, 

May  10-13.  Open  to  film,  35mm,  16  mm,  8mm,  3/ 
4”  and  VHS  video  (NTSC)  under  40  minutes,  all 
genres.  Open  to  U.S.  and  international  filmmakers. 
Entry:  $30.  For  information:  Movies  On  A 
Shoestring,  Inc.,  PO  Box  17746,  Rochester,  NY 
14617;  www.rochesterfilmfest.org.  DEADLINE: 
Feb.  12,  2000. 

Worldwide  Digital  Media  Festival.  Winning 

Entries  are  screened  in  Levi’s  Retail  Environments 
and  over  the  internet.  In  recognition  of  a  new 
generation  of  digital  artists,  the  Levi’s  brand  has 
announced  that  it  has  forged  a  strategic  relationship 
with  iFilm  Network.  The  festival  is  designed  to 
identify,  promote  and  reward  film,  video,  and 
sound  artists  via  a  year-long  contest  (which  began 
in  August  1999)  -  featuring  a  monthly  grand  prize 
of  $  1 ,000.  To  enter  the  festival,  submit  film  to  the 
iFilm  network  website.  Questions  about  the  festival 
canbesenttowww.ifilm.netorcatapult@ifilm.net. 

Humboldt  International  Film  Festival  showcases 
the  finest  in  student  and  independent  films  and 
filmmakers.  The  festival,  the  oldest  student-run 
film  festival  in  the  world,  will  be  held  from  April  4- 
8,  2000.  During  the  festival  week,  one-on-one 
meetings,  as  well  as  organized  group  workshops 
with  the  guest  judges  are  offered.  Any  film  made 
on  Super-8  or  16mm  film  in  the  last  three  years  is 
eligible.  Contact  the  33rd  Humboldt  International 
Film  Festival,  Department  of  Theatre,  Dance  and 
Film,  Humboldt  State  University,  Areata,  CA 
95521;  707-826-4113;  email:  filmfest@ 
axe.humboldt.edu. 

The  Banff  Television  Festival  will  be  held  June 
11-16,  2000.  For  details  on  categories,  program 
qualifications  and  entry  fees  contact  the  Banff 
Television  Festival,  15 16  Railway  Ave.,  Canmore, 
Alberta,  Canada  T1W  1P6;  403-678-9260. 
DEADLINE:  Feb.  21, 2000. 

Thaw  00,  the  Fifth  Annual  Festival  of  Video, 
Film  and  Digital  Media  seeks  international,  local, 
student,  non-professional  and  professional  entries. 
Five  “Best  of  Festival”  cash  prizes  offered.  Contact 
Thaw  00,  The  Institute  for  Cinema  and  Culture, 
162  Becker  Communication  Studies  Building, 
Iowa  City,  IA  52242;  319-335-1358;  email: 
thaw@uiowa.edu;  www.uiowa.edu/~thaw. 


Arts  &  Culture 

statewide  service  organizations 


MT  Alliance  tor  Arts  Education,  PO  Box  2264,  Kalispell,  MT 
59903;  (406)  257-3241 .  Advocacy  organization  for  arts 
education. 

MT  Art  Education  Assn.,  President,  Kate  Morris,  1 1 5  Ave.  B, 
Billings,  MT  591 01 ;  (406)  259-1806:  kmorris@wtp.net 
Provides  professional  information  and  development  for  art 
teachers  in  all  areas. 

MT  Arts,  PO  Box  1872,  Bozeman,  MT  59771;  (406)  585- 
9551 .  Provides  administrative  services  for  statewide 
organizations  and  some  local  groups  and  acts  as  a  fiscal 
agent  for  emerging  arts  organizations. 

MT  Art  Gallery  Directors  Assn.,  2112  First  Avenue  North, 
Great  Falls,  MT  59401;  (406)  761-1797,  E-mail: 
montanaart@hotmail.com.  Supports  visual  art  centers  and 
galleries  through  traveling  exhibitions,  technical  assistance  and 
an  annual  conference. 

MT  Assn,  of  Symphony  Orchestras,  PO  Box  1872, 

Bozeman,  MT  59771 ;  (406)  585-9551 .  Provides  resource 
sharing,  imports  musicians  and  conducts  seminars  and 
conferences. 

MT  Center  for  the  Book,  c/o  Montana  Committee  for  the 
Humanities,  31 1  Brantly  Hall,  The  University  of  Montana, 
Missoula,  MT  59812;  (406)  243-6022,  ask  for  Mark  Sherouse. 
Organizes  public  forums  featuring  Montana  authors;  and 
promotes  reading,  book  arts  and  publishing. 

MT  China  Painting  Art  Association,  1805  Highland,  Helena, 

1  MT  59601 ;  (406)  443-5583.  Promotes  the  art  of  china  painting, 
porcelain  and  glass;  sponsors  a  yearty  public  show  featunng 
nationally  known  teachers. 

MT  Committee  for  the  Humanities,  31 1  Brandy  Hall,  The 
University  of  Montana,  Missoula,  MT  59812;  (406)  243-6022. 
Presents  humanities  programs,  awards  grants,  conducts 
speakers  bureau,  reading/discussion  groups  and  teacher 
programs. 

MT  Community  Foundation,  101  No.  Last  Chance  Gulch, 
Suite  21 1 ,  Helena,  MT  59601 ;  (406)443-8313.  FAX  (406)442- 
0482,  E-mail:  mtcf@mt.net.  Maintains  endowments  for 
nonprofit  organizations  and  awards  grants. 

MT  Cultural  Advocacy,  PO  Box  1872,  Bozeman,  MT  59771; 
(406)  585-9551 ,  Coalition  of  arts  and  cultural  agencies  that 
lobbies  the  state  legislature  to  maintain  funding  of  cultural 
agenaes  and  oversees  legislation  affecting  Montana  s  cultural 
sector. 

MT  Dance  Arts  Assn.,  PO  Box  1872,  Bozeman,  MT  59771; 
(406)  585-9551 .  Sponsors  a  fall  and  spring  workshop  for 
young  Montana  dancers,  administers  a  summer  scholarship 
program  and  presents  a  summer  teachers'  workshop. 

MT  Indian  Contemporary  Artists,  PO  Box  6157,  Bozeman, 
MT  59771 ;  (406)  586-1 441 .  Sponsors  individual  art  symposia 
on  reservations,  develops  traveling  exhibits  and  conducts 
workshops  for  individual  Indian  artists. 

MT  Institute  of  the  Arts,  PO  Box  1 824,  Bozeman,  MT  59771 ; 
(406)  587-7636.  Assists  artists  in  all  disciplines  through 
educational  projects,  information,  and  workshops. 

MT  Music  Educators  Assn.,  President,  Renee  Westlake, 
2900  Love  Lane,  Bozeman,  MT  59715;  (406)  388-6909. 
Provides  professional  information  and  development  for  music 
teachers  in  all  areas. 

MT  Performing  Arts  Consortium,  PO  Box  1872,  Bozeman, 
MT  59771 ;  (406)  585-9551 .  Supports  performing  arts 
presenting  in  large  and  small  communities;  sponsors  an 
annual  conference  showcasing  performing  arts;  facilitates 
block-booking;  and  provides  quick-grants  to  rural  presenters. 

MT  Preservation  Alliance,  PO  Box  1872,  Bozeman,  MT 
59771 ;  (406)  585-9551 .  Provides  technical  assistance  and 
information  on  historic  preservation  issues  through  a  circuit 
rider  program.  Publishes  Preservation  Montana. 

MT  Public  Television  Assn.,  PO  Box  503,  White  Sulphur 
;  Springs,  MT  59645;  (406)  547-3803.  Supports  efforts  of 
j  Montana's  rural  low  power  public  television  stations;  provides 
technical  assistance  in  video  production  and  station  application 
procedures  and  sponsors  an  annual  conference. 

MT  Thespians,  President,  Stacey  Bergquist,  CM  Russell  High 
School,  228  1 7th  Avenue  NW.  Great  Falls,  MT  59403;  (406) 
791-2387.  Provides  professional  information  and  development 
for  theater  teachers  in  all  areas. 

MT  Watercolor  Society,  2  September  Dr.,  Missoula,  MT 
59802;  (406)  728-0189.  Sponsors  two  annual  workshops,  an 
Open  Members  show,  a  national  Juried  Watermedia  Exhibit, 
and  a  quarterly  newsletter. 

Museums  Association  of  Montana,  MT  Historical  Society, 
225  N.  Roberts.  Helena,  MT  59620;  (406)  4444710.  Supports 
museums  of  all  disciplines  through  annual  conferences, 
quarterly  newsletters  and  technical  assistance  with  museum 
issues. 

Very  Special  Arts  Montana,  221  E.  Front,  Missoula,  MT 
59802;  (406)  549-2984.  Provides  information,  technical 
assistance  and  workshops  on  working  with  differently-abled 
constituencies. 

l  Writer’s  Voice  of  the  Billings  Family  YMCA,  402  N.  32nd  St., 
Billings,  MT  591 01 ;  (406)  248-1 685,  Assists  emerging  writers 
in  artistic  and  professional  develc  .rent;  supports 
accomplished  writers;  provides  public  programs  that  challenge 
the  traditional  definition  of  literary  arts. 


please  don't  let  us  down... 
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Jill  out  that  postcard  now! 


MAC  Grants  and  Services 


Organizational  Excellence  Grants 

Organizational  Excellence  Grants  are  awarded 
every  two  years  to  outstanding  Montana  arts 
organizations  for  biennial  funding.  Eligible  to  apply 
arenonprofitorganizationsthathavehadtheir501o(3) 
IRS  status  for  at  least  five  years  and  have  at  least  a 
half-time  paid  director.  MAC  funds  may  support 
artistically  relatedexpenses,andstatewide  arts  service 
organizations  may  apply  to  support  any  operational 
expense.  The  applicant  must  match  each  dollar  in 
grant  funds  with  one  dollar  in  cash.  Grants  will  be 
awarded  for  between  $1,000  and  $8,000.  The 
application  deadline  for  the  next  grant  period  is 
spring,  2000,  for  FY  2001  -2002.  Applications  will 
mail  in  January,  2000. 

Cultural  &  Aesthetic  Project  Grants 

In  1975,  the  Montana  Legislature  set  aside  a 
percentage  of  the  Coal  Tax  to  restore  murals  in  the 
Capitol  and  support  other  “cultural  and  aesthetic” 
projects.  Grant  funds  are  derived  from  the  interest 
earned  on  the  Cultural  Trust. 

Anyperson,association,group,oragovemmental 
agency  may  apply.  All  applications  must,  however, 
be  officially  sponsored  by  a  governmental  entity. 
Requirements  include  a  dollar-for-dollar  or  in-kind 
goods  and  services  match  for  Special  Projects  Under 
$4,500,  Special  Projects  and  Operational  Support 
Capital  Expenditures  require  three  dollars  or  in-kind 
goods  and  services  for  each  dollar  granted.  The 
application  deadline  is  August  1 , 2000  for  FY  2002- 
2003.  Applications  will  mail  by  February,  2000. 

Opportunity  Grants 

Opportunity  Grants  are  given  throughout  the  year 
to  enable  the  Council  to  respond  to  artists’  or 
organizations'  opportunities  or  emergencies.  Grants 
will  not  exceed  $1 ,000,  and  decisions  will  be  dictated 
by  the  availability  of  funds  and  the  nature  of  the 
request.  Grants  must  be  matched  dollar-for-dollar  in 
cash  and  in-kind  goods  and  services.  Awards  will  be 
made  directly  by  the  Council  and  applications  are 

reviewed  monthly. 

Applicants  can  apply  after  April  1  to  fund  projects 
that  take  place  July  1,  1999-  June  30,  2000. 
Applications  must  be  received  by  MAC  by  the  first 
of  each  month.  Funding  is  allocated  first  come,  first 
served. 

Fee  Support  for  Touring  Companies 

Fee  Support  for  Touring  Companies  is  given  to 


Montana  professional  performing  arts  touring 
companies  to  help  support  performances  in  rural 
communities.  Companies  may  make  one  award  of  up 
to  $500  to  each  community  per  fiscal  year.  The 
community  must  match  fee  support  dollar-for-dollar. 
The  next  application  deadline  is  spring,  2000. 
Applications  will  mail  in  January,  2000. 

Professional  Development  Award  Grants 

Professional  Development  Award  Grants  provide 
matching  funds  for  Montanans  to:  1 )  attend  seminars, 
conferences,  and  workshops  to  further  professional 
developmentortoimproveartisticquality,community 
service  in  the  arts,  or  arts  management  skills  and 
operations;  and  2)  hire  a  consultant  of  your  choice  to 
advise  artistsornonprofitartsorganizationson  technical 
matters,  specific  programs,  projects,  administrative 
functions,  or  facilitate  strategic  planning  marketingor 
development  planning.  The  amounts  of  these  grants 
will  not  exceed  $750  for  individuals  and  $1,000  for 
organizations  and  will  depend  on  available  funds.  A 
1:1  match  in  cash  or  in-kind  revenues  is  required. 

Applications  must  be  received  by  MAC  the  first  of 
each  month.  Applications  are  reviewed  monthly. 
Funding  is  allocated  first  come,  first  served.  Funding 
for  FY2000  (through  June  30)  is  fully  allocated. 
Applications  for  projects  beginning  July  1,  2000  or 
later  will  be  accepted  beginning  April  1, 2000. 

Arts  &  Education  Grants 

The  Arts  Council’s  Arts  and  Education  Program 
enhances  and  expands  quality  arts  education 
experiences  for  Montana  citizens  of  all  ages.  The  Arts 
and  Education  program  supports  both  a  wide  range  of 
residencies  -  lasting  from  as  short  as  a  day  to  as  long 
as  a  year  -  by  professional  practicing  artists  and  local 
orregionalartsorganizations(touringorlocallybased), 
and  the  creation  of  arts  education  projects  that  further 
the  special  place  the  arts  hold  in  Montana’s  formal  and 
informal  educational  settings. 

The  new  program  contains  three  distinct 
components,  which  provide  intensive,  participatory 
experiences: 

•  Visiting  artists,  lasting  1-5  days 

•  Residencies  of  one  week  or  longer,  up  to  one  year 
in  duration 

•  Special  projects 

The  Arts  Council  will  consider  funding  up  to  half 
the  residency  cost  to  a  maximum  of  $500  per  week. 
Title  I  and  Class  C  schools  are  eligible  for  up  to  two- 
thirds  support. 


Deadlines  are  ongoing.  Call  the  new  MAC  Arts 
Ed  Hotline,  1-800-282-3092,  for  more  information. 

Arts  and  Education  Artist  Registry 

Artists  may  apply  to  be  considered  forresidencies 
and  special  projects  in  MAC  Arts  and  Education 
programs.  Deadline  ongoing.  Call  the  new  MAC 
Arts  Ed  Hotline,  1-800-282-3092  for  more 
information.  Or  visit  MAC’s  website  at 
www.artstate.mt.  us. 

Arts  are  Central  to  Our  Communities 
Grants 

Arts  are  Central  to  Our  Communities  Grants  are 
designed  to  firmly  anchor  existing  arts  organizations 
in  rural  and/or  underserved  communities  by 
developing  creative  and  long-lasting  partnerships 
between  or  among  arts  organizations,  communities 
and  businesses. 

Next  deadline  is  Spring,  2000. 

Advice  from  Arts  Pros 

Montana  Arts  Pros  is  comprised  of  a  network  of 
professionals:  artists,  volunteers,  staffs  and  boards  of 
nonprofit  organizations,  attorneys,  and  business 
people  in  the  public  or  private  sector,  who  will 
answer  questions  within  their  areasof expertise  from 
people  needing  assistance  such  as  artists,  nonprofit 
managers  and  board  members. 

Arts  Pro  Consultant  Registration 

Montana  Arts  Pros  is  comprised  of  a  network  of 
professionals  as  described  above.  The  Arts  Council 
will  pay  $25/hour  to  Arts  Pros  for  time  spent  talking 
to, orworkingwith,  these  referrals.  Toregisterforthe 
Arts  Pro  Consultant  roster,  call,  fax  or  email  us. 

Individual  Artist  Fellowships 

Individual  Artist  Fellowships  program  seeks  to 
recognize,  reward  and  encourage  outstanding 
individual  artists  in  Montana  Fellowships  of  $2,000 
are  awarded  to  professional  Montana  artists  who 
demonstrate  excellence  in  their  work.  The  category 
for2000 is  Visual  Arts(includingcrafts,  photography, 
media  arts).  The  categories  for 2001  are  Performing 
Arts  (including  music,  dance,  and  drama)  and 
Literature  (fiction,  creative  nonfiction  and  poetry). 
Advisory  panelists,  selected  for  their  expertise  in 
specific  disciplines,  will  review  all  applications  for 
approval  by  the  Montana  Arts  Council.  Application 
deadline  for  2001  Literature  and  Performing  Arts 
Fellowships  will  be  announced 


Grant  Programs 


Name 


Address 
City _ 


State 


Z'P. 


Send  your  request  to:  Montana  Arts  Council,  PO  Box  202201 ,  Helena, 
MT  59620-2201  •  FAX  406-444-6548  •  email  mac@state.mtus 


Yes,  please  send  me  copies  of  the  following  grant  guidelines 

(when  guidelines  are  ready) 

□  Cultural  Trust  Application 

□  Arts  Education  Artist  Listing  Application 

_  □  Tour  Fee  Support  Application 

□  Arts  Education  Grant  Guidelines 

-  □  Organizational  Excellence  Application 

□  Professional  Development  Grant  Application 

□  Arts  Pro  Consultant  Application 

□  Opportunity  Grant  Application 

□  Other _ 


What’s  Happening  In  (months  &  year)? 

Planning  an  arts  or  cultural  event,  gallery  showing  or  a  performance  ?  If  so,  State  of  the  Arts  would  like  to  know  about  It.  Fill  out  the 
following  information  and  send  It  to:  Lively  Times,  1 152  Eagle  Pass  Tr.,  Charlo,  MT  59824;  406-644-2910;  FAX  406-644-291 1;  or  email  to 
writeus@livelytimes.com 


Event: 


Event  Location: 


Date(s): 

Sponsor: 

Address: 


Time(s): 


Phone  Number: 


35 


Hotline 
aids  visual 
artists 

The  Visual  Artist 
Information  Hotline 
is  a  toll-free 
information  service 
for  visual  artists, 
provided  by  the 
New  York 
Foundation  for  the 
Arts  (NYFA)  in 
New  York  City. 

Individual  fine 
artists  in  any  of  the 
visual  arts  — 
painting,  sculpting, 
drawing,  crafts, 
photography, 
mixed  media,  and 
film/video  -  may 
call  800-232-2789 
to  receive 
information  and 
referrals. 

The  Hotline 
operates  in  all  50 
states,  the  District 
of  Columbia, 

Puerto  Rico  and 
the  Virgin  Islands. 
Artists  speak 
directly  with  the 
Hotline  staff 
between  2  and  5 
p.m.,  Eastern 
Time,  Monday 
through  Friday,  or 
they  can  leave  a 
voice-mail 
message  anytime. 
Information  is 
returned  to  the 
artists  by  mail  the 
same  day  in 
response  to  the 
call. 

Artists  need  to 
provide  their  name 
and  mailing 
address,  their 
artistic  discipline, 
and  the  topic  on 
which  they  need 
information.  Topics 
include  emergency 
funding,  health  and 
safety,  insurance, 
artist  communities, 
artists-in- 
residence, 
international 
opportunities, 
proposal  writing, 
public  art 
programs,  studio 
space,  legal 
information  and 
publications. 


1 

Cultural  Tourism  Institute;  Museum  Art 

Auctions;  Big  Timber's  bronze  horse 

21 

Exhibitions 

2-3 

Arni’s  Addendum; 

Congrats 

22-23 

MAGDA: 

Rick  Newby’s  “Artists  Who  Also  Teach”  -  Part  2 

4 

Congrats 

24 

Law  &  the  Art  World:  Copyrights 

AmeriCorps 

5 

Fellowship  Spotlight 

25 

Folk  and  Traditional  Arts  Apprenticeships; 

Visual  Artists  Survey;  Plein-Air  Workshop 

6-9 

Books,  Music 

26 

Animating  Democracy  Initiative 

10-14 

FY2001-2006  Strategic  Plan 

27 

Missoula-Area  Artists  In  Film: 

“2  or  3  Things  1  Know  for  Sure” 

15 

Arts  in  Education: 

MAC'S  Online  Artist  Registry 

28 

Champions  of  Change  Report 

16 

Arts  in  Education:  “Sense  of  Place”; 

Student  Arts  Magazine 

29 

Stained-Glass  Windows  in  Bigfork 

17 

Montana  Heritage  Project: 

Young  Writers 

30-31 

Arts  Pros 

18-20 

Arts  Calendar 

32-35 

Opportunities; 

MAC  Grants  and  Services 

State  of  the  Arts  Change  of  Address 

NEW  ADDRESS  OLD  ADDRESS 


Name: _ 

Address:  _ 

City,  State: _ 

Zip: - 

Daytime  Phone: 


Name: _ 

Address: _ 

City,  State: - 

Zip: - 

Daytime  Phone: 


_  Sendto._Montana  Arts_CounciiPO_  Box  20220 IJJeiena^  MT  59620-220 1j_FAX  406-444-6548;  or  email  to  mac@state.  mt.  us 
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316  NORTH  PARK  AVENUE,  SUITE  252 

PO  BOX  202201 

HELENA,  MT  59620-2201 

(406)  444-6430;  fax  (406)  444-6548 

www.art.state.mt.us 

Email:  mac@state.mt.us 

Arts  Ed  Hotline:  1-800-282-3092 
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Address  Services  Requested 


Montana  Arts  Council 


Bill  Frazier,  Chairman,  Big  Timber 
Carol  Novotne,  Vice-Chair,  Helena 
Carol  Brenden,  Scobey 
Connie  G.  Clarke,  Miles  City 
Ann  Cogswell,  Great  Falls 
Kathy  Doeden,  Miles  City 
Monte  Dolack,  Missoula 
John  Dudis,  Kalispell 
Rick  Halmes,  Billings 
Sody  Jones,  Billings 
Diane  M.  Klein,  Kalispell 
Robert  Clifton  Morrison,  Billings 
Marilyn  Olson,  Sidney 
Jackie  Parsons,  Browning 
Jennifer  Seifert,  Troy 


MAC  Staff 


Arlynn  Fishbaugh,  Executive  Director 
Carleen  Layne,  Accountant 
Laurel  Wyckoff, 

Director  of  Programs 
Alexandra  Swaney,  Director  of  Folklife 
Cinda  Holt, 

Director  of  Communications 
Kristin  Han, 

Administrative  Assistant 

This  issue  of  State  of  the  Arte 
is  produced  by  Lively  Times. 


MAC  Strategic  Plan  FY2001-2006 

Pages  2-3,  and  10-14 

January/February/March  2000 


